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" THOMAS-SEIDL. 


FEW weeks ago some foolish friends of the Ameri- 
A can opera scheme brought themselves into ridicule 
by the announcement of a most astounding discovery— 
namely, that the chief reason ‘for the want of the 
scheme’s success was the persistent and malignant en- 
mity of the newspapers, which from the beginning had 
heaped insult and injury upon the affair and everyone 
connected with it, and had capped the climax by manu- 
facturing out of whole cloth the most atrocious lies con 
cerning the financial standing of the company. As a 
matter of fact, and as was pointed out at once in a 
dozen journals of high repute, no operatic or musical 
enterprise ever enjoyed in this country one quarter of 
the newspaper favor accorded to Mrs. Thurber’s enter- 
prise ; this was due partly to a sincere desire to see the 
scheme succeed and achieve something worthy of the 
aim, and partly to the good nature of editors and critics, 
who would not allow the most persistent and undig- 
nified begging for favorable judgment to prejudice 
them against a struggling institution. There was 
a general desire upon the part of the critical press 
to help American opera into life if it could be done 
without too flagrant a violation of truth and re- 
gard to what was due one’s readers; sins of omission 
and commission were passed over; whatever was abso- 
lutely bad was attributed to circumstances beyond the 
control of the management; whatever was good was 
magnified tenfold. If the enterprise failed, the critics 
did not wish to have it said that they had knocked the 
life out of the weakling with a club, in other words, had 
strangled the native operatic infant in its cradle. Asa 
reward for this indulgent forbearance the press was ac- 
cused of malignant enmity, It is charitable to suppose 
that some of these accusations came from persons so 
ignorant of operatic art as to really believe that the 
doings of the American Opera Company were worthy of 
hysteric enthusiasm upon the part of press and public ; 
for only people so thoroughly ignorant could fail to ap- 
preciate the delicacy and kindness with which the enter- 
prise has been treated. Anyone who believes sincerely 
that hysteric enthusiasm from the press was due the 
American Opera Company will believe anything. 
Having done all the injury to the cause of Ameri- 
can opera in their power, and insured for the next 
season at the Metropolitan Opera-House more truth 
from the press than was meted out to the Academy 
performances of last winter, these champions of the 
enterprise have now turned their attention to Mr. 
Theodore Thomas’s affairs, and in that direction: also 
have made an astounding discovery. They have found 
out that Mr. Thomas is the victim of a conspiracy upon 
the part of a number of musical critics, who have de- 
termined to exalt Mr. Anton Seidl at the expense of Mr. 
Thomas, and in proof of the conspiracy they point to 
the fact that Mr. Seidl is not only praised as a conductor 
whose acquisition is a gain for the cause of music in this 
country, but that the critics actually give him dinners 
and suppers and are entertained by him. What busi- 
ness have these critics to say that Mr. Seidl or any other 
man is a gain to this country while Theodore Thomas is 
still among Was ever proof of conspiracy more 
clear? A writer for one of the Boston newspapers even 
goes so far as to say that musical New York is divided 
Thomas, one for Seidl—and 


us? 


into two camps—one for 


that the war is a bitter one. Also, that Mr. Seidl, 
thanks to his dinners and his insinuating man- 
ners, has won over the majority of the critics who 


now perceive for the first time that there is a bald spot 
at the back of Mr. Thomas's head, and that his conduct- 
ing lacks poetic insight, dramatic fire, and all sorts of 
things which Seidl possesses in a high degree. Seidl 
took advantage of Thomas's absence upon the tour of 
the American Opera Company to give dinner upon sup- 
per, and supper upon dinner, while Mr. Thomas was here 
only at rare intervals,and was then too exhausted by travel 
to give dinners and suppers enough to counteract the 
effect of Mr. Seidl’s masterly tactics. Mr. Thomas may 
have been quite as sure as Mr. Seidl that the way to a 
man’s heart was through his stomach, and that some 
critics are only men; but he had no time to put his 
knowledge to use. Mr. Seid] had. Therefore “ Tristan 
und Isolde” is an inspired work, and Brahms’s fourth 
symphony is not. 

This would be very amusing were it not so sad. These 
friends of Mr. Thomas who insist upon doing their worst 
for him by rushing into print with their cock-and-bull 
stories may do him the most irreparable injury, because, 
to a large extent, the public is as much guided in its 
opinions by the gossip of the penny-a-liner as by the 
writings of the most conscientious and competent of 
critics. And already through the whole country has 
gone the report that Theodore Thomas has lost pres- 





!tige as a leader, having been displaced by Mr. Seidl, 





sate reports gaining currency more readily owing to the 
little love which the musical reporter throughout the 
country bears Mr. Thomas. It is telling no secret to say 
that Mr. Thomas's inability to treat newspaper men with 
common courtesy has done him more harm than he 
dreams of. Mr. Thomas has uniformly forgotten that 
the reporter of yesterday is often the editor of to-day, 
and that upon the personal feeling of the newspaper 
editors throughout the country depends how far in- 
jurious reports about him will travel. New York may 
have attained a point of musical culture at: which a 
man’s art work will be judged strictly upon its merits 
without regard to manners or want of them; but it is 
not so everywhere. 

Now, as to the facts of this latest sin charged against 
the critics. Last winter the critics—or some of them — 
did give a supper to Mr. Seid], and again a dinner this 
year, both entertainments paid for by the critics, and 
both given quite as much in commemoration—as set 
forth at the time—of notable events in the musical his- 
tory of this country, last winter “ Die Meistersinger,” 
this year “ Tristan und Isolde,” both works of transcend- 
ent importance and whose production marks an epoch 
for our musicians. Twenty years from now the season 
of 1885-6 will be spoken of as that of “ Die Meister- 
singer,” and the season of 1886-7 as that of “ Tristan.” 
These events mark the culmination of the work to which 
many musicians of this generation—Thomas among 





them—have devoted themselves and some of them have 
died without seeing. It happened that Mr. Seidl was 
these notable performances and he was, naturally, 
the chief guest at both entertainments. Had Mr. 
and this the dinners would have been given to him 
most gladly. The leading critics of New York, all of 
music, recognize with gratitude the great work which 
Mr. Thomas has done for the Wagner cause, and it was 
the invitation to be present at the supper last year. It 
was felt that not only should he have been present, but 
satisfaction over an event of such importance to musical 
art. He did not choose to come nor to express his satis- 

As to the dinners and suppers which Mr. Seidl is said 
to have given the critics we have no knowledge what- 

COINCIDENCE, NOT PLAGIARISM. 
U the London Mustcal World recently printed an 
article in which Schumann’s and Wagner’s settings of 
are compared. 

Schumann’s song is one of the most popular baritone 
propagated. It is a very early work, which nevertheless 
deserves to be revived on our modern concert programs. 
dence, it suggested itself to both composers to terminate 
their song with the “ Marseillaise,” and it is this circum- 
World asking whether it be a coincidence or a plagiar- 
ism. 
coincidence. The Vusical World's doubts, however, are 
caused through an error of dates committed by that jour- 
1839, while that by Schumann was written in 1845, and 
consequently Schumann would be the one who had bor- 

These dates, however, are not correct. Wagner's 
“Grenadiere” dates from 1840. It was during his first 
peared the following year, through Schott, in Mayence, in 
that collection of melodies entitled “L’Aurore,” in 

Schumann’s “ Grenadiere” dates from the same year, 
and not from 1845, as the A/ustcal World has it. The 
Ballads” which form Schumann’s opus 49. Now this 
opus, according to Schumann’s manuscript notes, as can 
Schumann (Dresden, 1858), dates from 1840, and not 
from 1845. 
posed thesong. He came from Riga, where he certainly 
had not occupied his time with composing romanzas, 
he made Schumann’s acquaintance at Dresden and held 
any kind of communication or relation with him. 





the leader to whom fell the honor of conducting 
Thomas been the leader at the Metropolitan last winter 
whom believe in the transcendent value of Wagner's 
with them a matter of sincere regret that he declined 
that he should have been foremost in expressing his 
faction—even in writing. 

ever, and neither have they. 

NDER the heading of “ Coincidence or Plagiarism,” 
Heinrich Heine’s fine ballad “ Die Beiden Grenadiere ” 
solos the world over ; Wagner’s is less known and less 

Through a peculiar, but again quite natural, coinci- 
stance which gives rise to the article in the Musical 
We believe that the matter is an entirely fortuitous 
It says that Wagner's “ Two Grenadiers ” dates from 
rowed from Wagner. 
sojourn in Paris that he wrote this romanza, which ap- 
which it bears the number 22. 
song is contained in the two volumes of * Romances and 
be found on page 203 of Wasielewski’s work on Robert 
Wagner, as we said before, was at Paris when he com- 
and it was, moreover, not until several years later that 
Schumann, on the other hand, just at that period was 
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occupied with the composition of his very first songs 
and with the preparations for his wedding with Clara 
Wieck. It is, therefore, a matter of fact that both com- 
posers must have been unconscious the one of the 
work of the other. 

It is thus absolutely certain that the employment of 
the “ Marscillaise” was entirely a chance coincidence. 
the idea having suggested itself to both composers 
through the spirit inherent in Heine’s ballad, which both, 
one without knowing anything about the other's inten- 
tions, felt drawn to translate into their own artistic lan- 
guage, that of music. There is nothing in this circum- 
stance that seems to us unnatural if the general educa- 
tion and predilections of both these masters be taken 
into consideration. 





VERDI'S “ OTELLO.” 

ERDI'S new opera “ Otello” was produced for the 
first time last Saturday night at the Milan Scala 
Theatre, and proved apparently a tame success. This 
succes d’estime was easily enough attainable and, in fact, 
could hardly be avoided considering the enormous 
amount of free advertising it received beforehand, the 
mysterious manner that had been throughout main- 
tained during the preparatory stages of the bringing out 
of the new work to incite public curiosity, the house 
crowded with the composer’s friends and admirers, the 
fine mzse-en-scéne, the presence of all kinds of European 
critics and celebrities, and the enthusiastic nature of the 
Italians. In fact, it looks from the cable reports re- 
ceived here as if the whole matter was more of a failure, 

or, at least, a disappointment, than a success. 

As for the music of the new work, it certainly does 
not seem to be an improvement on Verdi's later works. 
Such, at least, is the judgment of August Vitu, the cele- 
brated critic of the Paris /%4r0, which was cabled to 
the Herald and which says: 

I find among the numerous passages of ‘ Otello’’ the grace of the 
author of * Rigoletto'’ and the tender heart of the poet of “* La Traviata,”’ 
but these passages are fragmentary and seem as if suffocated beneath dull 
padding. Never have I realized so keenly as to-night thatthe most slen- 
der melody surpasses in expression the most scientific recitative. More- 
over, no modern composer, from Mozart to Gounod and Verdi, has ever 
yet known how to avoid repeating himself, and giving to all his works, no 
matter how varied in subject, the same characteristic physiognomy that 
seems like a family resemblance, as it were. 

Analytical music will not dethrone so soon as expected the music of pas- 
sionate sensation. ‘ Otello’’ will add very little, indeed, to Verdi's fame, 
but neither will it tarnish his glory. Without going so far as entirely to 
agree with those who sce in “ Otello" the setting sun of a great celebrity, 
it must at least be recognized that Verdi still allows rays, highly colored, 
deep and penetrating and of undoubted ¢c/at, to emerge from beyond the 


horizon. 

The interpretation is excellent as far as Maurel and Tamagno are con- 
cerned. Maurel is superb and tragic as /ago. Tamagno, the tenor, has 
a splendid voice, but he has nothing to sing. Signora Pantaleoni showed 
great talent and a highly intelligent conception of her role of Desdemona 
She carried off the laurels of success in the last act. The mrise-en-scéne is 
sumptuous. The costumes, which are very picturesque, were designed by 
a talented young Milanese painter, Alfred Endel. 

And even the New York 7zmes's correspondent 
(though that journal has all along been indulging in 
a premature “Otello " boom, supposing rather erro- 
neously that the success of the new work by Verdi would 
mean a revival of Italian opera, a supposition which, 
however, would never be borne out by facts), has to 
acknowledge (and he does it rather ungraciously and 
sorrowfully) this: 

The music savors strongly of Wagner in many passages ; others recall 
“Alda,” a mixture, as one composer said to-night, of sauerkraut and 
macaroni. There is a total absence of cavatinas, cabalettas, arias, or lead- 
ing motives. 

As “Otello” is said to be one of the novelties for next 
season's German opera repertory at the Metropolitan 
Opera-House, a New York public will be given a chance 
to see for itself in how far the above criticisms are cor- 
rect or justifiable. Meanwhile the work will begin its 
journey over the principal stages of Europe, and if it 
will not serve tp increase Verdi's fame as a composer, it 
will certainly help to fill his pocket-book. 





Times, the only advocate of Italian opera left in this 
city, has for weeks been disseminating in behalf of Verdi's 
new opera “ Otello” would have been of more use to the 
cause the 7zmes so uniquely represents here had they 
been written by someone who knows what he is talking 
about. The following two specimen sentences, which 
are taken from last Friday’s 7zmes, will convince every 
half way musically educated reader of the fact that the 
Times's Milan correspondent and musical critic is not 
of a different pattern from his New York colleague of 
that journal : 

In the place of the banished instruments new ones are introduced into 
the orchestra. The violins are provided with a fifth string, so as to get rid 
of the necessity of using “German” bass viols. * * * Verdi 
angry and humiliated, but Colonel Mapleson came to his aid, and produced 
the work at Her Majesty’s, with Titiens in the music intended for Tam- 
iberlik. 

Considering that Tamberlik was a tenor and Titjens 
a soprano, the last remark seems particularly appro- 


priate. 
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N the matter of the use of the telephone there is 
further advance now in Europe than here in the 
country in which that instrument was invented. Only 
lately we stated that in Lisbon subscribers can hear the 
Royal Opera-House performances at the Portuguese 
capital at their homes, and now comes a cable dispatch, 
dated the 2d inst., which states that the Queen of the 
Belgians on that day, in her palace at Brussels, heard by 
telephone the performance of “ Faust” at the Paris 
Opera- House. 


LTHOUGH we have hitherto confined our musical 
A correspondence to the larger cities of the Union 
and Canada, a proceeding in which we shall continue also 
in the future, the pressure on our columns has gradually 
grown so strong that we reluctantly have to ask our 
respected correspondents to confine their contributions 
to the recital of only the most important musical events 
that have transpired in their respective cities, and to do 
this in as concise a form as is compatible with clearness 
and literary style. 


LL reports to the contrary notwithstanding, the Na- 
tional Opera Company will carry out their proposed 
season at the Metropolitan Opera-House, beginning on 
Monday, the 28th inst. The initial performance will 
be “The Flying Dutchman.” Mr. Ludwig and Miss 
Juch will be heard once more in the leading rdles. 
“The Huguenots ” will be sung at the second perfor- 
mance on the following Wednesday, “ Faust’’ on Friday 
and “ Aida” at the Saturday matinee. On the follow- 
ing Monday, March 7, Rubinstein’s opera of “ Nero” 
will be sung for the first time in America. The company 
were financially and artistically very successful at Wash- 
ington all last week and have been so in Baltimore this 
week. If the many suits recently begun against the 
American Opera Company do not crush the National 
Opera Company, there seems now a chance that. with 
a little wiser judgment the company after all may pull 
through. We hope so for the sake of music in this 
country. 


HE following letter was received at the office of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER last Friday : 
Tuurspay, 
Editors Musical Courier : 

I cannot come to the office myself, but have to content myself with ask- 
ing you to give me a fe//ing notice in your paper—one that wiil help me to 
make a name and success. 

That's all I can gain by playing at the concert to-morrow —a good deal of 
fame, if the ‘** powers that be "’ are inclined to be kind. 

Sincerely yours, 

If the writer of this note had been a man we should 
not have hesitated to pronounce it void of tact, to say 
the least. As the writer, however, signs a lady’s name, 
we withhold our opinion on the same. One thing, how- 
ever, we will say, and it is for the purpose of preventing 
hereafter the writing of like epistles to us that we doso: 
If there were anything that could influence our judgment 


| on artistic performances one way or another, the receipt 


of letters like the above would certainly rather tend to 
lower our opinion of the writer’s abilities than to raise it. 

Artists like the writer of this note do not need to fear 
criticism, nor do they stand in need of writing such let- 
ters, while inferior performers will find such an appeal of 
absolutely no avail. 





——Preceded by the usual rehearsal on Friday after- 
noon, the fourth concert of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society 
will be held at the Academy of Music in that city on Saturday 
evening. The soloist will be Lilli Lehmann, who will be heard 
in Schubert’s song ‘‘ Gretchen am Spinnrade” and as Brunnhilde 
in the finale of ‘* Die Gétterdimmerung.” The orchestral num- 
bers will be Schubert's entr’acte in B minor, from ‘‘ Rosamunde,” 
and the Beethoven ‘* Eroica” symphony. 

cade titi 
Since the days when George Henschel and his wife 
gave song recitals in this city, no entertainment of this kind has 
been so artistically successful as the one given by Max Heinrich, 
assisted by Miss Ella Earle, before a good-sized audience at the 
concert hall of the Metropolitan Opera-House on last Thursday 
evening. 

Mr. Heinrich has a pleasant baritone voice, but the principal 
charm of his singing lies in his thoroughly musical conception 
and clear enunciation. He is besides a pianist of some ability, 
and the p'aying of his own and Miss Earle’s accompaniments, 
some of which were rather difficult to perform, was done with 
skill and accuracy. Mr. Heinrich was heard in seven Schu- 
bert songs, three very difficult but beautiful and interesting 
songs from ‘*‘ Der Trompeter von Siickingen,” by Hugo Briick- 
ler, and half a dozen songs by Schumann. 

Miss Ella Earle is a good match for Max Heinrich> She, too, 
is a thorough musician, who pleases not only through her agreeable 
and well-trained soprano voice, but likewise through musical con- 
ception of the songsto be interpreted. She was heard in four 
Franz and three Schubert songs and both artists were enthusias- 
tically and deservedly applauded, 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


-e--Jahn, the director of the Vienna Court Opera, will 
give a complete cycle of Wagner's works during the month of 
May. 

..+.There will be no Wagner Festival at Bayreuth this 
year, but for the next five years ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde” and ** Par- 
sifal” will be performed in alternate years. 

....Itis announced that the first performance of the grand 
mass composed by Liszt for the late Emperor Maximilian of 
Mexico will be given at a memorial concert in Rome shortly. 

....The Berlin Wagner Society will give, on February 
15, in memory of Wagner, whose death occurred on February 13, 
a complete performance of the ‘‘ Rhinegold.” For the fourteen 
solo parts which are engaged in the rendering all first-class ar- 
tists of Berlin have volunteered, and the Philharmonic orchestra, 
which for the occasion has been enlarged to one hundred per- 
formers, has been engaged. 


.... There will be three operatic performances in London 
during the spring and summer season this year. Mr. Mapleson 
will open the Royal Italian Opera on March 19; Mr. Carl Rosa’s 
company will begin the English campaign in Drury Lane Theatre 
on May 2, and Mr. Lago is determined to try his chances again 
at Covent Garden on May 17. It is surely time that London had 
an established lyrical theatre open nearly all the year round. 


....At the meeting of the Anthropological Institute in 
London, recently, several interesting short papers were read 
on the aborigines of Australia. One was ‘‘ Notes on Songs and 
Song-makers of Some Australian Tribes,” sent in by Mr. A. W. 
Howitt ; another ‘‘ The Music of the Australian Tribes,” con- 
tributed by Dr..G. W. Torrance. The native music seems to be 
composed chiefly of war-songs, ritual chants and lullabies, with 
ballads by the tribal bards. 

...-Electricity has in its time played many 
apply it to a conductor’s baton has, at any rate, 
merit of novelty. After the recent manceuvres of the German 
army, a serenade was given in honor of the Emperor, and 1,200 
It was pitch dark, and, of course, quite 


Jue 
rut 


parts, but to 
the superior 


executants took part. 
impossible for the bandsmen to see the conductor's beat. 
science sugges*ed an accumulator on the music-desk, connected 
with a properly-covered wire secured along the conductor’s stick, 
from the tip of which there shone a tiny electric light 


....Germany would not be in music what she is to-day 
without her princes, great and small, and their court theatres, 
court orchestras, court composers and virtuosos. The town 
councils of that country do not, however, leave all to the princes 
and the state. Only a few weeks ago there was opened at Halle 
a theatre which this town of 71,000 inhabitants built at a cost of 
nearly $300,000. And this municipal zeal is by no means con- 
fined totheatres, but extends to music-schools, &c. Many towns 
have their ‘‘ town music directors and town orchestras,” the mem- 
bers of which have fixed salaries. Municipalities contribute 
sometimes to the pension funds of the members of their orches- 
tras. The town council of Leipsic distinguishes itself by the 
interest it takes in matters musical. Cologne, too, does much for 
the art. Frankfort and other towns might likewise be instanced 
Now, we have never heard it argued that the great interest which 
is taken by the German nation in music has ever blunted its keen- 
ness for business or hindered its commercial prosperity. 


....The London Figaro thus summarizes the musical 
chances for the year 1887 at the British capital : 

The musical year upon which we are now entering bids fair to be a check 
ered one. The political outlook will inevitably play a very considerable 
part in it, We shall probably start with the most roseate expectations. The 
Royal jubilee, the possible personal presence of the sovereign at the opera 
and other entertainments whicn she has not seen for years, the probab! 
to London of more than one European potentate, and half a dozer 
things will start the season with brilliancy. But parliamentary trouble 
the more or less remote chance of another general election will place a curt 
upon all enterprise, which also a European war would most effectually alto- 
gether stop. It is therefore not at all strange that managers should endeavor 
to begin the musical season at the earligst possible date, and that prudent 
entrepreneurs should hesitate to enter into any very onerous engagements 
after May. On the other hand, if all things go well and the dark politica 
and war clouds be dispelled, the season of 1887 will probably be the most bril 
liant in living memory. We have already fixed three opera seasons (Maple 
son, Carl Rosa and Lago), five series of symphony concerts (Philharmonic, 
Richter, Henschel, Crystal Palace and Sarasate), and chamber ar 
concerts innumerable, On the other hand, there is likely to be a lull in Brit- 
ish productivity. The principal festival of the year will be a festival for 
foreigners, With strange mental obliquity the Norwich folks have gone t 
Italy for their novelties. Worcester will make amends with Mr. Cowea’'s 
oratorio ** Ruth,” and Huddersfield with an oratorio by Mr, Prout, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie will, it is supposed, rest for awhile, but Mr. Corder will be represented 
by his Norwegian opera. The past two years have been exceptionally rich in 
English works, More than one of these remains to be properly produced in 
London, and the foreign proclivities of Norwich will give an opportunity ¢ 
our metropolitan choral societies next winter to pay the debt. 


visit 


other 


....It appears that the authorities of Reichenbach, in 
Saxony, have prohibited the playing of Chopin’s ‘‘ Dead March 
at funerals. A London correspondent makes the following com- 
ments upon this order: ‘* One would like to know by what train 
of reasoning in their stupid, benighted, provincial heads they have 
arrived at this conclusion. Do they want to go to the grave 
without any sound of drum or wind instrument, or do they ob 
ject to Chopin specially, and would they permit, for example, the 
dead march of Handel or Beethoven, or Mendelssohn's ‘ Lied 
ohne Worte,’ generally and incorrectly so called ? However that 
may be, the only fit accompaniment to their own interments 
would be Gounod’s ‘ Funeral March of a Marionette.’” 
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PERSONALS. 


BULKLEY-HILLS.—Mrs. Anna Bulkley-Hills has been 
engaged to sing at the Peabody concert, Baltimore, February 26. 
The same lady will give a soirée musicale at the salon of the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club, 108 West Fifty-fifth-st., on Monday 
evening, the 21st inst., when she will have the assistance of Miss 
Ella Earle, soprano; Mrs. Madelein Schiller, pianiste ; Miss 
Kitty Berger, zither; Theodore J. Toedt, tenor; Franz Rem- 
mertz, bass; Michael Banner, violinist, and Emilio Agramonte, 
conductor and accompanist. 


HENSCHEL.—Mr. and Mrs. George Henschel cabie that 
they will return to Boston early in April, and probably give a 
short series of vocal recitals before the end of the season. 


GOrze.—Karl Gétze, the conductor of Kroll’s Opera- 
House orchestra at Berlin, recently died just a day previous to 
the first performance of his new opera ‘* Judith,” which was 
brought out at Magdeburg on the 18th ult. 


LiszT.—Memorial tablets will be placed on each of the 
two houses at Weimar in which Liszt used to reside. He first 
lived at the "* Altenburg” and later on at the ‘‘ Hofgiirtnerei.” 
The act of piety is being undertaken by the Allgemeiner 
Deutscner Musikverein, of which organization Liszt was the 
president up to the time of his death. 

It has been asserted that Liszt was a Freemason after his con- 
secration as a priest. This has been contradicted, but the follow- 
ing from the Freemason's Journal appears to settle the question : 

On the jrst of July last one of the greatest artists and men departed at 
Bayreuth for the eternal east, who had proved himself a worthy member of 
our brotherhood by his deeds through his whole eventful life. It is Brother 
Franz Liszt, on whose grave we deposit an acacia branch. Millions‘of florins 
Franz Liszt had earned on his triumphal career—for others. His art, his 
time, his life, were given to those who claimed it. Thus he journeyed, a 
living embodiment of the St. Simonism to which he once belonged, through 
his earthly pilgrimage. Brother Franz Liszt was admitted into the brother- 
hood in the year 1844, at the lodge * Unity” (* Zur Einigkeit ’’), in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, by George Kloss, with the composer, W. Ch. Speyer, as 
witness, and in the presence of Felix von Lichnowsky. He was promoted to 
the second degree in a lodge at Berlin, and electea master in 1870, as member 
of the lodge * Zur E:nigkeit,” in Pesth. Since 1845 he was also honorary 
member of the ** L. Modestia cum Libertate” at Zurich. If there ever was a 
Freemason in favor with Popes Pius IX. and Leo XIII it was Franz Liszt, 
created abbé in 1865 in Rome. 

GouNoD,—In Mr. Gounod’s new “Joan of Arc” mass, 
which will be produced at Rheims Cathedral in July, the compo- 
ser, had, it is said, represented the ‘‘ interior voices” which 
guided Joan, by a violin solo with organ accompaniment. 

BROEKHOVEN.—Mr. John Broekhoven, the well-known 
composer, conductor and teacher at the Cincinnati College of 
Music, was in town part of last and the present week for the pur- 
pose of attending the ‘* Meistersinger” performance on Saturday 
afternoon, and the ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde” performance on Mon- 
day evening. It speaks well for a musician if he does not shirk 
the trouble and expense of a journey of seven hundred miles to 
attend a couple of performances of works which he could not hear 


at home. 


GERICKE.—“ Max Elliot” (Mrs. A. M. B. Ellis), than 
whom there is no more entertaining writer on the American press, 
says in the Boston Heradd ; 


I had a very pleasant chat with the eminent conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Society, Wilhelm Gericke, the other day. He was just getting over a 
serious cold, and spoke somewhat feelingly of this peculiar New England 
climate. He had a good deal to say about Boston, however, from a musical 
standpoint, and so much in its favor that I regret I am unable to repeat his 
Mr. Gericke is above all things ‘a modest man and dis- 
American newspaper meth- 
ods are as yet an undiscovered country with him. 

Mr. Gericke tells me he will have completed just one-half of the time he 
engaged to remain in Boston as conductor of the symphonies at its next con- 
cert. He had a five-years’ contract to remain in Boston, and of the two and 
a half years that are just past he has much to say that is very pleasant. His 
career as a conductor extends over a period of twenty-one years, and in that 
time he has had some very interesting experiences. 

While musical fields in Germany and Vienna widely differ, there is much in 
either country to be commended and imitated, and during the two years or 
more Mr. Gericke has been here, a rapid development of the public's musical 
taste has been noticeable, he tells me—but I am trespassing upon forbidden 


remarks verbatim. 
likes nothing so much as newspaper notoriety. 


ground, 

Personally, I am a stanch admirer of this accomplished musician and excel- 
lent gentieman, and, although I am longing to give vent to some of the ideas 
I have gathered from him, I refrain from doing so because a sense of loyalty 
to his wishes pervades me, He is so interesting a theme, however, with his 
manifold experiences, that I shall not yet lose the hope of some day telling 
my readers something further, with, I trust, his permission. 

NILSSON.—After all, Nilsson will be married to Count 
Miranda, at Mentone, on February 15. The wedding will be an 
extremely quiet affair. 

HOPEKIRK.—Mrs. Helen Hopekirk, a pianiste well re- 
membered in this country, gave a successful concert at the Berlin 
Singacademy on the 27th ult., with the kind assistance of Xaver 
Scharwenka. 


LACHNER.—The two Lachners, of whom Franz, who 
lives in Munich, is now eighty-four years old, while Ignaz, who 
lives in Riidesheim, is seventy-nine, lately had to undergo severe 
Franz Lachner was suffering from ‘‘ green star” 
Both musicians are now in 


operations, 
and Ignaz from some throat trouble. 
a fair way to recovery. 
LABLACHE.—Miss Louise Lablache sails for London in 
March to join Colonel Mapleson’s Italian opera troupe. 
ALBONI.—Edmond About once, in speaking of Alboni, 
wrote that her singing was ‘‘ like a nightingale piping out of a 


lump of suet.” The adipose and indignant prima donna sent him 





a goose-quill through the agency of a marquis. About, on re- 
ceiving the pen, said, with his most charming smile: “I regret, 
sir, that Mrs, Alboni should have plucked you for my sake.” 

DvorRAK.—Mr. Antonin Dvorak has nearly completed his 
new opera, which is said to be entitled ‘‘Jakobi.” The title, 
even if it be correctly reported, has nothing to do with the excel- 
lent two physicians, Abraham and George, in this city, and it is 
merely the name of Jacob, the Bohemian hero of the opera. 
When this is finished Dvorak will begin his work for next year’s 
Birmingham Festival, which is founded on Cardinal Newman’s 
‘*The Dream of Gerontius.” Mr, Goring Thomas's Birming- 
ham festival work will, by the way, probably be for chorus and 
orchestra only, without soloists. 

MUSIC ON THE “EVENING Post.” —There is a funny story 
current to the effect that while he was editor of the New York 
Evening Post Carl Schurz had a piano placed in his sanctum, and 
in the intervals of editorial composition would play music expres- 
sive of his emotion at the time. Godkin, who is an Irishman, 
would sing ‘‘ Wearing of the Green” and “ Eileen Alanna” in 
opposition to Schurz’s ‘‘ Watch on the Rhine” and ‘“ Triu- 
merei,” and between them they drove White nearly crazy. 
Finally White poured molasses in the piano and left the window 
open so that Godkin caught cold, and then there was peace. 


Riv&£-KING.—Mrs. Rivé-King, the pianiste, gave a con- 
cert in St. Paul the other day. After it was over a very well- 
known lady of that city, who had lingered in the hall, met on the 
stairway a lady whose muffled face she thought she had seen be- 
fore, but whose name she couldn’t recall. ‘‘ Isn’t Mrs. King a 
lovely player?” said she. ‘‘ Yes, I think she is,” was the reply. 
‘* But isn’t she homely?” continued the St. Paul lady. ‘I 
don’t think I ever saw a homelier person.” “ Yes, I quite agree 
with you,” was the quiet answer. ‘* Haven't I met you before?” 
inquired the lady. ‘‘ Your face seems very familiaf. May I ask 
your name?” ‘‘ Julia Rivé-King,” said the pianiste. ‘* I know 
that Iam homely, and I also know that you meant no offence. 
If you admire my playing you may say what you please about 
my face.” 

PATTI.—Patti was suffering with a severe sore throat, 
brought about by the severe cold of the San Francisco Opera- 
House atmosphere on Monday night. The concert which she 
was to give at that city on Thursday, the 27th ult., was hence 
postponed to February 7. The diva was presented, while in 
Mexico, with a most elegant black-lace fan, mounted on sticks of 
the most expensive amber-shell. The side-pieces are exquisitely 
carved and set in diamonds, with the Mexican arms and various 
symbolic devices relating to the sister republic. Patti never eats 
candy. The delights of a caramel are sealed mysteries to her. 
So, too, are pies, cakes, puddings, gravies, rich sauces, salads and 
champagne. She is never permitted to touch anything which will 
interfere with her digestion, her complexion, her figure or her 
voice. She is bathed in distilled water of an exact tem- 
perature every morning, and anointed all over with some sort 
of sublimated unguent every night. She does not speak aloud 
the day she sings till supper-time, and all harassing care is with- 
held from her. People wonder at the secret of her perpetual 
youth. These are the secrets. 


BLOOMFIELD.—Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler will be 
the soloist at Mr. Gericke’s next symphony concert in Boston 
next Saturday night. In referring to this engagement the Boston 
Saturday Evening Gazette remarks ; 

Are there no eminent pianists in Boston worth the hearing that Mr. 
Gericke must again accord an artist from another city a place at these con- 
certs, and an artist of no marked distinction at that ! 

The lady is unquestionably an artist of distinction among the 
pianists now residing in this country. 

HEIMENDAHL APPRECIATED.—W. E. Heimendahl, the 
conductor and organist of the Baltimore Philharmonic Society, 
was presented last Wednesday with a valuable gold watch bearing 
the inscription ‘‘ Dedicated to Mr. W. E. Heimendahl by the 
members of the Philharmonic Orchestra, of Baltimore, for the 
season of 1886-7.” Heimendahl has acted most generously in 
refusing to accept an advance of $400 which he had contributed 
to the running expenses of the society. It is probable that a 
supplementary season of the concerts will be given under his 
direction by the Philharmonic Society at the Baltimore Academy 
of Music. 


Mr. KREHBIEL’S LECTURES.—Mr. Bern. Boekelman, 
professor of music at Miss Porter and Mrs. Dow’s school, in 
Farmington, Conn., has shown a commendable appreciation of 
the value of historical and philosophical instruction in music by 
engaging Mr. H. E. Krehbiel to deliver a course of lectures 
there. The first lecture of the course was delivered last Thurs- 
day evening and treated of ‘* The Origin and Nature of the 
Lyric Drama.” It was a preparatory study to the next lecture, 
which will be on ‘‘ Wagner and his Art-Form.” Next season 
Mr. Krehbiel will deliver four lectures on as many phases in the 
development of music. The lectures are to be illustrated with 
musical performances. At the first Miss Marie Van chanted a 
verse from the Koran in the manner customary in the Orient and 
sang an ode by Pindar, a thirteenth century French chanson, a 
bit from Monteverde’s ‘* Ariadne” and the vocal part of a madri- 
gal. Itis probable that Miss Lehmann will illustrate the next 


lecture. 








.... Among the works to be produced during the spring 
season of orchestral concerts at the Crystal Palace is a new 


symphony by the French organist Mr. Widor, 





HOME NEWS. 


——M iss Kate Bensberg brought suit against the Ameri- 
can Opera Company, with the result that the lady received her 
claim in full, with heavy costs. 

Teresa Carrefio played last Sunday night at a concert 
in Music Hall, Boston. She announces her departure for Vene- 
zuela on February 21, and a tour through South America. 

—— A two-million-dollar opera-house will be erected in 
Chicago. Ground has been broken on the site, Congress-st., and 
the building will be but’a trifle smaller than La Scala, of Milan. 

The new editor of White, Smith & Co.’s Boston ad- 
vertising monthly, the Fo/io, is Mr. Frank N. Scott. Mr. Scott 
was at one time editor of Benham’s late Musical Review and 
Church’s musical paper. 

Mr. John F. Rhodes will give the second of his 
violin recitals at Steck Hall on Tuesday evening next. The 
program includes compositions by Moskowski, Chopin, Sarasate, 
Beethoven and Paganini. 

The National Opera Company has closed for four per- 
formances at Miner’s Theatre, Newark, opening to-morrow with 
‘*Faust.” There was not sufficient hotel accommodation for the 
members of the organization in that city, and arrangements were 
made to run a special train to Orange after each performance, that 
the hotels there might be utilized. 

The Mendelssohn Quintet Club is having a genuine 
triumphal march through the South. Our Southern exchanges 
are replete with enthusiastic notices about the Mendelssohn con- 
certs. The route, according to latest news, is as follows: To- 
day, Aberdeen, Miss.; roth, Jackson, Tenn.; 11th, Huntsville, 
Ala.; 12th, Cleveland, Tenn.; 14th, Knoxville, Tenn.; 15th, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; 16th, Shelbyville, Tenn.; 17th, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The Symphony Society gives its fourth public rehear- 
sal and concert at the Metropolitan Opera-House on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening. The orchestra will be heard in 
the Weber ‘‘ Oberon Overture,” Von Biilow’s symphonic poem 
after Uhland’s ballad called ‘“* Der Saenger’s Flach,” which will 
be heard here for the first time, and in Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Ocean 
Symphony.” Miss Marianne Brandt will sing airs from Mozart's 
** Cosi Fan Tutti” and Damrosch’s ‘* Sulamith.” 

A large and fashionable audience attended at Chick- 
ering Hall last Saturday evening a concert given for the benefit of 
the Alumnz Choral Society and the Alumnz Library of the Nor- 
mal College. A program including Schubert’s B minor symphony 
(unfinished), a duet and chorus from Schumann’s ‘‘ Paradise and 
the Peri,” and Mendelssohn’s music to ‘‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream ”’ was interpreted, Misses Franconi and Klein being the 
vocalists, Mr. George Riddle, the reader, and an orchestra drawn 
from the band of the Symphony Society taking part in the enter- 
tainment, under the direction of Mr. Frank Damrosch. 

A direct proposition from Mr. H. E. Abbey, looking 
to a series of operatic performances by Adelina Patti at the 
Metropolitan Opera-House, was received by Mr. Stanton on 
Thursday. It embodied an offer to give four, six or eight repre- 
sentations of Italian opera, commencing on April 11, a fixed sum 
being paid Mr. Abbey therefor in form of a subsidy. The com- 
mittee of stockholders met and discussed the question last Satur- 
day, and Mr. Abbey’s proposal was declined, it being understood, 
however, that the Metropolitan might be secured on the usual 
terms of tenancy should Mrs. Patti’s impresario desire to occupy 
it toward the period mentioned in his letter. 

——tThe great dramatic soprano and prima donna, Mrs. 
Fursch-Madi, has, beyond a doubt, got through with American 
operatic enterprises. She made a contract with Charles E. Locke, 
manager of the American Opera, for the season of 1885-6, to sing 
forty-five times in six months, for each of which performances she 
was to get $225. Her contract with the National Opera Company 
is for double that amount. Manager Locke paid his prima 
donna $3,033 and didn’t pay her $6,792. Therefore, by Howe & 
Hummel, Fursch-Madi has brought a suit in the Supreme Court 
for the balance, with interest from October, 1886. This suit will 
be followed by one against the National Opera for breach of con- 
tract. 

The first of the twenty-first season of Peabody sym- 
phony concerts will be given on Saturday evening, February 12, 
at the Peabody Hall, Baltimore. The other five concerts take 
place February 19 and 26 and March 12, Ig and 26, at eight 
o'clock. The public rehearsals will be on Friday afternoons, 
February 11, 18 and 25 and March 11, 18 and 25, at four o'clock. 
The concerts will be given with full orchestra and soloists, and 
standard works will be produced. The program for the first con- 
cert will include Liszt’s Dante symphony, for orchestra and invis- 
ible chorus ; piano compositions and songs by Rubinstein, and 
Berlioz’s overture, ‘‘ Carnival Romain.” Miss Fanny Bloomfield 
will be the pianist, and Miss Ella Earle the vocalist. 


——New York is far ahead of London in operatic matters. 
Italian opera is, it is true, as dead in that city as it is here, al- 
though there is said to be some hope of the appearance in the 
spring of Mme. Patti on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera- 
House, which will give this form of art a sort of temporary re- 
vival. But during the winter New York has supported an Eng- 
lish troupe and a first-rate German opera company. The latest 
production of the German party was Goldmark’s ‘‘ Merlin,” given 
on the 3d inst,, with Miss Lehmann as the heroine, Mr, Alvary 
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as Merlin and Mr. Robinson as Xing Arthur. The music is 
described by nearly all the critics as Wagneresque, and it is said 
that a long duet in the second act is almost a direct counterpart 
of the great duet in the second act of ‘Tristan und Isolde.”— 
London Figaro. 

Albert Niemann, the great tenor, sails for Germany 
to-day. 

——“ Ruddigore,” Gilbert and Sullivan's new opera, will 
be produced at the Fifth Avenue Theatre on February 22. All 
the seats and boxes for the first performance will be sold at auc- 
tion in the auditorium of the theatre the afternoon of Tuesday, 
February 15. 

Once was the time when the boss of the bull-fiddle in 
the theatre orchestra was the worse-hated man in the establish- 
ment, because of his facility in hiding the stage from the parquet ; 
but the bass viol-ator of other people’s rights has long sunk into 
insignificance before one greater and more accursed than he—the 
woman with the stupendous bonnet.— Boston Transcript. 

——The Academy of Music will positively be sold at 
public auction on March 1. The power is vested in the board of 
directors by the charter to sell, lease, rent or otherwise dispose 
of the property. One of the oldest directors said that the object 
for which the Academy was built had ceased to exist. In addi- 
tion many of the former stockholders had also taken stock in the 
Metropolitan Opera-House and that was absorbing all their at- 
tention. The Academy will be sold without reserve, but there is 
a mortgage of $190,000. No offer for a private sale will be con- 
sidered. 

Last Sunday evening, at the Lee Avenue Academy 
of Music, in Brooklyn, Mr. Arthur Claassen gave his second 
symphonic concert, assisted by Miss Adele aus der Ohe, Max 
Alvary and an orchestra of forty. The orchestral selections were 
Beethoven’s pastoral symphony, the ‘‘Charfreitags Zauber,” 
from ‘‘ Parsifal,” and a ballet suite from Delibes’s ‘‘ Sylvia.” 
Miss Aus der Ohe played Liszt’s piano concerto in E flat major, 
and Chopin's ‘‘Andante Spianato et Grande Polonaise,” and 
Alvary sang a recitative and aria from ‘‘ Der Freischiitz ” and 
songs by Brahms and Schumann. 

The arrangements, which were almost completed some 
days ago, for a series of performances of ‘‘ The Queen of Sheba” 
in Chicago, under the management of Mr. J. M. Hill, have fallen 
through. Mr, Walter Damrosch, who was to have organized the 
campaign and to have conducted the intended representations, 
had effected engagements with several of the leading artists of 
the Metropolitan ; he found it impossible, however, to make up 
the double company needed to supply nightly performances of 
Goldmark’s opera, and rather than compromise his reputation by 
depending upon artists of doubtful efficiency, he wisely decided to 
decline Mr. Hill's very liberal proposition. 

The musical world of New York anticipates a rare 
pleasure in listening to the work of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra’s concerts, under the conductorship of Mr. Gericke, to be 
given at Steinway Hall. The organization will be heard at Stein- 
way Hall on Monday, February 14, Wednesday, March 2, and 
Thursday, March 31. Gericke’s ever-restless desire for a change 
in the Boston Symphony Orchestra has again been illustrated by 
an advertisement that has appeared in the Berlin papers for first- 
class eornet, oboe and clarinet players, who are requested to 
apply at once and to be ready for Boston on the next steamer. 

The matinee given by Mr. A. Abramoff, basso from 
the Imperial Opera, St. Petersburgh, in the small Steinway Hall, 
on last Saturday afternoon, aroused a deeper interest than that 
usually connected with miscellaneous afternoon concerts. It 
presented a number of artists as yet unknown to a metropolitan 
fame, most of whom acquitted themselves of their tasks in a 
highly satisfactory manner. First among them was the concert- 
giver himself, the possessor of a powerful and agreeable bass 
voice of tich and ringing tone, who sang the aria ‘‘ Sperate 
offiglio,” from Verdi's ‘* Nabucco,” and that touchstone of all 
bassos, the scena and aria ‘‘ Wo berg’ ich mirh,” from Weber's 
“‘Euryanthe.” Mr. Abramoff also sang with Miss Amalia 
Wurmb the duet ‘‘Io resto fra le lagrime,” from ‘‘ Linda.” 
Miss Wurmb, the well-known contralto, chose as her solo the 
preghiera ‘‘ Dio che nel seno,” by Donizetti, and sang it well. 
An attractive debutante (in New York) was Linda Brambitta, 
who displayed a pleasing and flexible soprano voice and smooth 
and finished vocalization in ‘‘ Una voce poco fa” and Mattei's 
**Non e ver.” Mr. Moritz Blodeck, violoncellist, contributed 
** Le Desir,” by Servais, and two Popper selections for his in- 
strument, and Mr. Fremont Gedney performed a number of piano 
solos, including Liszt’s ‘‘ Vom tels zum Meer” and a charm- 
ing impromptu in A minor, by the late Charles Fradel, under 
whose excellent instructions Mr. Gedney pursued his early musi- 
cal studies. A recitation, “The First Quarrel,” Tennyson, by 
Mrs. Harriet Dellenbaugh, also deserves favorable mention, 
from the fact that this pathetic poem was delivered in admirable 
style, in a beautiful voice and with deep feeling, and seemed to 
produce a marked impression upon the audience. 








ANTED—lIn a symphony orchestra in a city not far dis- 

tant from New York, one double-bass player, one bas- 

soonist, one ‘cellist and two first violinists. The engagement will 

last about six weeks; prompt pay. Address Orchestra, care of 
THE MusIcAL CourRIER, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 








At an evening party: “ You like the piano, monsieur? ” 
Ves, I prefer it to the guillotine," —F rom the French, 





Philharmonic Club Concert. 
HE Philharmonic Club gave their third chamber- 
music soirée of the present season at Chickering Hall on 
last Tuesday night before a fair-sized audience. 

The novelty on the program was F. Brandeis’s trio in G major 
(manuscript) which calls attention for the two reasons of its be- 
ing a work of a resident musician and on account of its intrinsic 
merits. If the trio had been fathered on the program by any such 
name as Hoffman, Bargiel, Rheinberger or Jadassohn, not only 
would the paternity not have been questioned, but the work would 
doubtlessly have been spoken of as one of beauty and importance. 
It is both in our consideration, and not only well invented, but 
also treated with abundant musical skill in the handling of the 
three instruments and interesting thematic development. The 
first movement is a trifle vague and abrupt in form, especially so 
the ending, but the two middle movements are beautiful and of 
adequate invention, while the finale is fresh and inspiring. The 
trio was received with marked favor by the audience, and each 
movement was heartily applauded. The piano part was well 
rendered by S. B. Mills, the ‘cello part acceptably by Emil 
Schenck, and the violin part by Richard Arnold, who seemed not 
in good trim, to judge by his more than usually stiff bowing. 

Miss Ella Earle sang ‘‘O, Moon, Conceal Thy Golden Light,” 
by B. O. Klein, ‘‘ Almond Tree,” by Schumann, and Schubert's 
** Suleika’s Song ” with agreeable voice and nice musical concep- 
tion, being encored after the last selection. 

The irrepressible Mr. Eugene Weiner perpetrated Chopin’s E 
flat nocturne on the flute. This beautiful but somewhat hack- 
neyed piano piece, which every miss of twelve or thirteen years of 
age and every self-respecting governess has in her piano reper- 
toire, which has been transcribed for the violin and for the 'cello 
has now come down to the flute, and we should not at all be 
astonished to hear it in the near future played on the jew’s-harp, 
with banjo accompaniment. It was a decidedly poor selection for 
Mr. Weiner to make, and the Zvening Post very correctly says 
about it: 

The performance of one of Chopin's nocturnes, arranged for flute, is one 
of those things which should be prevented by the police. The very thought 
of having a composition by the most soulful of all composers played on the 
most soulless of all instruments makes one nervous. 

Mr. Weiner, however, who played the piece well, was ap- 
plauded, and gave as an encore a much more appropriate piece 
by Doppler. 

The concert ended with a performance of Beethoven’s string 
quartet in E flat, op. 127. : 


Agramonte Recital. 


HE following was the interesting program at last 
Wednesday afternoon’s fifth vocal and instrumental recital 
given by Mr. Emilio Agramonte at Chickering Hall before a nu- 
merous and appreciative audience : 
og  Terens DORR +c cccescn ds 
Mr. Harry 
4@, “ A Summer Night,” 

714, * Out in the a ee er 
Mrs. Sarah Barron-Anderson. 

¢ * Habanorm,” .....555 


Migs <shamawenes -+++++-Guilmant 
Rowe Shelley. 
A. Goring Thomas 
ee 


(4, * Auf Wiedersehn,” 
474, “ Come With Me,”’.... 
Mrs. Henrietta Beebe-Lawton. 
5 ‘* The Resurrection "’ (new)........... Shelley 
Composed expressly for Francis Fisher Powers. Violin, organ and piano. 
Messrs. Hasselbrink, Shelley and Agramonte. 

a, “ The Picture,” 

6715, “ Carnival,”............ 


Heinrich Hoffman 


Shelley 
Vaiaktihin Manthahe able egal ened Rubinstein 
Mr. Shelley. 
a, ** The Disappointment,” } 
73 4, * The Violet,”’ } 
lc, “* The Shepherdess,” J 
Mrs. Beebe- Lawton. 


bana s tee Helen F, Hood 


3{" Saas 2G Was LR UC le baa Hh iS RS «ee ee es Strelezk; 


6, * Coming,” 


Henrion 
Seerer 
Kjerulf 


a, * Alza,” 
Peay Ne ia FFs. ea ied 
le, “Last Night ’’ (by request)........... 
Mr. Powers. 
a, * The Angel,” “4 
re} 5, “Summer Birds,’ f 
Mrs. Beebe-Lawton, Mrs. Barron-Anderson. 


Rubinstein 


Of the new works on the program Mr. Shelley's ‘* Resurrec- 
tion” in C major did not deserve the da capo demand which it 
elicited and which was complied with. It is exceedingly common- 
place in invention and not remarkable in treatment. It was well 
sung, however, by Mr. Powers, who has a fine baritone voice, 
reaching easily up to G, and who sings with taste and feeling. 
Mr. Shelley's organ piece, ‘‘ The Picture,” in D flat, in spite of 
the suggestive title, is likewise tame and uninteresting. How- 
ever, he plays the organ well, and his rendering of a selection 
from the ‘‘ Feramors”’ ballet music, under the title of ‘‘ Carnival,” 
was skillful in point of registration. 

Of the songs by Miss Helen F. Hood we are enabled to speak 
more favorably than of the compositions of Mr. Shelley. They 
evince a great deal of talent, and if not startlingly original at 
least pleasing invention and nice, recherché musical treatment. 
Especially is this the case in ‘‘ The Violet” in F sharp minor, 
which is a very pretty song. “ The Shepherdess ” in G is charac- 
teristic and likewise well written. 

Mrs. Beebe-Lawton sang them and her other selections with 
nice taste and a pleasing, though somewhat fassé voice. 

Mrs. Barron-Anderson was heard to advantage in the Strelezki 


song ‘‘ To-morrow” in C major, and in her duets. She sings 
like a cultivated artist of an unmistakable musical temperament. 
Carlos Hasselbrink, the able conceri-meister of the Metropoli- 
| tan Opera-House, did well as usual, and was heartily applauded 
for his spirited rendering of Sarasate’s *‘ Habanera,” for violin. 


Sherwood Concert. 


WO concerts were given at Chickering Hall last 
Friday evening and Saturday afternoon by William II. 
Sherwood, pianist, with the assistance of Mrs. Otis Rockwood, 
soprano, and the ‘‘ Chevalier” B. de Salas, the Cuban violin vir- 
tuoso, who somewhat undeservedly carried away the lion’s share 
of applause of twoaudiences which were less discriminating than 
numerous. 

The ‘‘ Chevalier,” in a reprint from the Morning Journal, is 
advertised as having obtained the first prize of the Paris Conser- 
vatoire, and as being a ‘‘ Chevalier of the Legion of Ilonor.” 
Both these statements, however, we know to be untrue, but we 
would not mind this so much if only the ‘* Chevalier’s” playing 
were more satisfactory. The ‘‘ Chevalier” is a full-blooded 
negro, and his performances are just as much off color as his 
skin, and his intonation just as faulty as his statements. Besides, 
he seems to have but a very limited repertory, for, though on 
Friday night he was advertised to play Ernst’s difficult ‘‘ Othello” 
fantasia, he substituted for it without a word of explanation 
Wieniawski’s *‘ Faust”’ fantasia, which he mercilessly butchered 
and repeated the same performances including the same two en- 
cores, on Saturday afternoon. 

Mr. Sherwood did not seem in the best of spirits or trim. Both 
on Friday evening and Saturday afternoon he interrupted his per- 
formances on the piano to address the audience, requesting them 
to be silent. Now, either Mr. Sherwood does not seem able to 
keep the audience's attention riveted upon himself close enough 
for them to give up conversation, or Mr. Sherwood is too ner- 
vous to play in public. We leave him to draw his own conclu- 
sion in regard to this. 

The fact, however, remains that the artist was not in good 
trim and of his solos only Liszt’s ‘‘ Mephisto Waltz’’ on Friday 
night, and Henselt’s study ‘‘ If I were a Bird,” as well as the 
shallow but effective concert waltz in D flat, by Joseph Wieniaw- 
ski, on Saturday afternoon, deserve credit for efficient pianistic 
skill and fair musical conception, while, on the other hand, such 
pieces as the E flat maestoso from the first movement of Schu- 
mann’s beautiful C major fantasia and the three Wagner tran- 
scriptions, notably the ‘* Tannhiuser March,” were rather poorly 
played. 

Mrs. Rockwood is a singer of no account. 
and her conception and delivery were worse than amateurish. 
Braza’s ‘* Marguerite’s Three Bouquets,”’ which the lady tried to 
sing, Mr. Ed. Heron-Allen executed an easy violin obligato part 
in very poor style. Why the great connoisseur of palmistry 
should have been palmed off as a violinist, even by ‘* the courtesy 
of Major J. B. Pond,” is a mystery to us. 


She has little voice 
In 








Opera in German. 

NLY repetitions of operas extensively noticed in 
0 these columns heretofore filled the Metropolitan Opera- 
House répertoire during the week from last Wednesday to this. 
The ‘‘ Meistersinger”’ performances of Wednesday night and 
Saturday afternoon, of which the former drew not as large a 
house as is usual on Wagner nights, were excellent and con- 
siderably better than the same work’s previous rendering. Fre- 
quenters of the German opera may learn from the Heraéd that, 
on Wednesday, ‘‘ Herr Robinson was, as usual, a noble repre- 
sentative of Hans Sachs.” 

Of course, this is a blunder and the cast was exactly the same 
as heretofore. 

On Thursday evening a crowded extra performance of Beetho- 
ven’s ‘‘ Fidelio” was given, and Albert Niemann was simply 
superb in his last impersonation of F/ores‘am in this country. 
As Leonora we should have preferred to see Miss Brandt instead 
of Miss Lehmann, for reasons previously given in these columns, 

Friday night’s performance of “ Lohengrin” was well attended, 
but rather unsatisfactory in point of artistic merit. There were 
many hitches, and the chorus in the first act was very poor. 

On Monday night of this week Niemann took leave of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera-House with a glorious rendering of the part of 
Tristan, in which he will ever be remembered by music lovers of 
this city as one of the greatest German artists that so far have ap- 
peared here. The house was absolutely crowded from pit to dome, 
and it is said that this *‘ Tristan” performance brought into the 
house the greatest amount of money ever taken in for a single 
performance at this or any other opera-house. Niemann was 
overwhelmed with applause. 

After the first act he was called out about half a dozen times, 
and the same scene was enacted with increased enthusiasm after 
the second act, when the orchestra joined in the general demon- 
stration with a hearty fanfare and a magnificent laurel wreath 
was handed to Niemann, coming from some of the stockholders, 
and bearing on its streamers the inscription: ‘‘ To Albert Nie- 
mann, in remembrance of the season of 1886-7, New York,” and 
the following quotation from ‘* Tannhiiuser” : ‘*O, kehr zuriick, 
du kiihner Sanger.” After the last act the outbursts of applause 
were renewed, and the ladies from the boxes and galleries and 
those near the footlights of the parquet threw their bouquets at 
Niemann, who, gathering them up, made a short speech in Ger- 
man, in which he said that he regretted not to be able to thank the 
audience in their own language, but thanked them heartily never- 
theless, and hoped for an Auf Wiedersehn, 
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Symphonic Matinee. 
R. FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN'’S second 
symphonic matinee was given at Chickering Hall on 
last Friday afternoon with such a concourse of musical people 
that many of them had to be satisfied with standing room. The 
program was one of considerable interest and was decidedly well 
chosen, It opened with Cherubini’s ‘‘ Faniska” overture in 
F major, a work which has not been heard here these twelve or 
fifteen years, though on account of its fine contrapuntal work- 
manship, good, sonorous instrumentation and graceful invention, 
it might have graced one of our Philharmonic Society programs. 
The overture was played with spirit and precision, and Mr. 
Van der Stucken, in this and the other orchestral numbers, 
showed clearly that he has his forces under full control, and that 
under him they show an ensemble which the same players did 
not display under another of our young symphonic conductors. 
The remaining orchestral numbers were Mozart's ‘‘ Turkish 
March” in A minor, the clever orchestration of Wag ner’s beauti- 
ful ‘‘ Albumblatt,” which was enthusiastically redemande d, Men- 
delssohn’s ‘*‘ Midsummernight’s Dream” scherzo and Beetho- 
ven’s first symphony in C major. 
Mrs. Eugenie de Roode was heard to advantage in Chopin's 
** Krakowiak,” for piano and orchestra, in F major. The lady is 
an excellent pianiste, of good technic and tone and musical phras- 
ing, which would be most acceptable were it not for a tendency to 
occasional over use of the loud pedal. Mrs. de Roode was re- 
ceived with much applause. 
A vocal solo number on the program was Schumann’s cycle of 
Spanish songs, which exquisite but difficult work was sung by 
Mrs. Martinez, Miss Groebel, Mr. Rieger and Mr. Remmertz. 
The latter gentleman, who did the comparatively best work of 
the quartet, replaced at short notice Dr. Martin, who had been 
advertised to sing, but was excused on account of the recent 
death of his son. The two ladies were heard in one of those 
duets by Hiindel (this one was from the opera ‘‘ Radamisto”’) 
that sound exactly as if they had been manufactured by the yard. 
Adolf Glose played the elaborate piano accompaniment to Schu- 
mann’s work with taste, skill and discretion. 


New Orleans. 
: New Orveans, January 27. 

R. FRED. MANGE, director of the French Opera here, 
has successfully closed the first series of his representations, con- 
sisting of the operas * Faust,’ “* Rigoletto,’’ “ Lucie,” ‘ Favorita,”’ 
** Norma,” “* Galathée,”’ **Mme. Favart,’’ ** Les Mouquetaires,’”’ ‘* Carmen,”’ 
and other standard works, and opened the second series,which by far will,sur- 
pass his former artistic and financial success. The operas to be presented will 
be mostly novelties to our public, and will embrace “ Le Tribut de Zamora,” 
** Contes d'Hoffman,” ** Piccolino,’’ ** Lakmé,”’ ** Une Nuit de Cleopatra,” 
* Rip-Rip,”’ ‘* Josephine Vendue par ses Soeurs,”’ ** La Fauvette du Tem- 
pie,’’ ** Serment d’ Amour,”’ * Francois les Bas Bleus,’’ &c., all of which are 
under energetic preparations, Considering the artistic representations, com- 
bined with the extraordinarily low price of admission (one dollar for reserved 
seat in parquette or dresscircle and open boxes), and large discount to sub- 
scribers, it is not to be wondered at Mr. Mangé’s reap.ng a deserved harvest, 
and | can say boldly, nowhere in this country or in Europe can the public en- 
joy a corresponding excellent performance at the moderate price charged here 

at the old Bourbon-st, temple of music. 
Special! attention is called to Gounod’s ** Le Tribut de Zamora” and Mey- 
erbeer's ** L" Etoile du Nord,” which are nearly ready for the stage, with en- 
tirely new costumes and scenery from the hands of the best American and 








French artists. 

It would be a useless undertaking on my part to enter into details about the 
respective merits of each individual artist and his role; our local press has 
done its utmost in minute criticism of individualities, and generally done the 
artists and the representatives full justice. Hence, this general review will 
far better serve the purpose of giving your wide circle of readers a faint idea 
of the doings in music in the far Southern metropolis, 

Miss Emma Romeldi, for reasons so far unknown to me, has suddenly with- 
drawn from Mr, Mangé's opera company—a loss very much to be regretted— 
andthe vacancy has not yet been filled. Both Miss Romeldi and Mr. 
Mangé have hosts of friends in this city, whose opinions as to the sud- 
den withdrawal of Romeldi are naturally divided, and, in want of facts and 
evidences, I prefer to be silent on this matter, 

Romeldi is advertised to have a concert tendered to her at Grunenwald 
Hall to-morrow, and will be assisted by Miss Lilly Romeldi, the violin virtu- 
oso from Chicago, Mr. W. T. Francis; our popular and clever pianist, Mr. 
W. Eckert ; accompanist, Mr. Mark Kaiser, and a number of well-known 
amateurs, The concert promises to be successful, 

A very brilliant, fashionable audience witnessed last evening the special 
representation of “‘ Lucia” and the ballet of “Carmen” at the French 
Opera-House, given for the benefit of L'Union Francaise, and which 
surpassed in every respect the most sanguine expectations. 

“ Nanon"’ occupies the boards of the Grand Opera-House since Sunday 
last, and so far Mr, Carleton and his opera company failed to impress very 
favorably our public, although our worthy scribes seem to be particularly 
mashed on the “ pretty and shapely chorus girls.” Genée’s opera is con- 
sidered here a masterpiece of plagiarism and absurdity of plot. 

I understand the Avenue and Faranta’s theatres—both cheap shows—are 
doing a very fair business, while Bidwell’s theatres seem to suffer with a 
chronic malady of empty houses, 

It seems to be a peculiarity of our theatre habitués that they patronize 
houses only where they at least receive full value, and positively refuse to 
pay one dollar at one theatre when they can get a far better show for a 
quarter at some more enterprising house, Such is destiny! 


Faithfully yours, _- 








Toledo. 


To.epo, January 26. 

R. S. C. BENNETT, a prominent vocal instructor and 
M director of various musical organizations in this city, is at present 
busily engaged drilling a chorus of fifty select voices preparatory to giving 
Auber’s beautiful opera * Fra Diavolo.”’ ‘The cast comprises some of our best 
local talent and the outlook for a first-class performance is very favorable. 
The well-known tenor, Mr. Chas. H. Thompson, of New York city, will play 
Fra Diavolo, Mr. Thompson took part in the opera “ La Sonnambula,”’ 
given here last season by Bennett's English Opera Company, in which he 
captured the audience with his fine singing and excellent impersonation of 
Bivino, and his reappearance here will be looked forward to with much 
pleasure and anticipation. The piece will be given at Wheeler's Opera-House, 
February 12, 13 and 14, under the auspices of the Toledo Press Club. 


Opera-House last evening, and as usual was greeted by a small audience. 
Most of our society people pretend to be musical, but when it comes down to 
a treat where classical music isa prominent feature of the performance the 
‘“‘ musical people” are wonderfully scarce ; this is not necessarily the case 
with piano recitals but any musical event which may have the misfortune to 
transpire in Toledo, except some third-rate opera company, which will be sure 
to have a crowded house, There are, however, a few music loving people in 
the city who can appreciate good music and never fail to patronize a good 
concert or musical event of any kind, but they are too few to insure compan- 
ies that come here financial success ; nevertheless, there is a slight improve- 
ment noticeable in musical culture here and I sincerely hope that it will con- 
tinue. 

Mr. J. De Zielinski, of Detroit, comes to Toledo every Wednesday evening 
to give instruction in voice culture at the Young Men's Christian Association 
rooms. Mr. Zielinski is well-known in this part of the country as an able 
musician and teacher, and we wish him success. 

We will have a siege of ** Wilbur Opera Company ”’ here next week. 


H. E. 


Chicago Notes. 
Cuicaco, January 15. 
LARGE audience attended the Chicago Musical College 
concert at the Methodist Church block last Tuesday evening, and 
several talented pupils interpreted a pleasing program of popular and classi- 
cal music. Mrs. T. E. McFarland sang “ O mio Fernando,” from Doni- 
zetti’s “‘ La Favorita,’’ for which she secured considerable applause. 
Gounod's charming duet, “* Breezes of Night,” was sung by Miss Olive 
Glover and Miss Kate Harmon. Miss Glover sang the aria‘ Lieti Signor,” 
from Meyerbeer’s ** Les Huguenots,”’ and in response toa persistent encore 
demand gave an English ballad in good style. The pianists were the 
Misses Mollie Howe, Josie Schnitzler, Effie Murdoch and Helen Tiefbran, 
the latter especially playing with fine expression and much spirit. Mr. The- 
odore Binder gave an artistic performance of Vieuxtemps’s difficult and bril- 
liant ballade and polonaise for the violin. 

Tuesday afternoon the Artists’ Concert Club gave a concert at the same 
place. The participants were Miss Ettie Butler, vocalist; Miss Caroline 
Schneider, pianist ; Clarence Eddy, organist, and Frederick Hess, violon- 
cellist. Notwithstanding the very severe weather a large audience was in 
attendance. A number of novelties were presented. 

Last Sunday evening, at McVicker’s ‘Theatre, Isenstein and Selig’s operatic 
and dramatic company opened with what was announced as the first per- 
formance of **The Mikado” in the German language in America, The 
translation, by Mr. E. F. L. Gauss, is quite well done, the spirit of the 
original being better retained than one would have believed possible. The 
cast was as follows: Der Mikado, Mr. v. Klinkowstrim; Nansi-Puh, Mr. 
Hartmann ; Xo-Xo, Mr. S. Selig; Pus-Bah, Mr. Laurence ; Pisch-Tusch, 
Mr. Sage; Yum-Yum, Miss Albrecht; Pitti-Sing, Miss Roger ; Piep-Bo, 
Miss Lucas; Katischa, Miss Lottie Cruikshank. The performance was very 


enjoyable. Freperic Grant GLEASON, 








Columbus. 
Cotumsus, Ohio, January 30. 

ATTERS musical in this commercially active but muddy 

city are and have been on the increase since my last communication, 
a fact the expression of which affords me genuine satisfaction. The second 
concert of the Orpheus Club to its membership is in active preparation, and 
will occur the latter part of next month. The assisting elements, we under- 
stand, will consist of Cincinnati's favorite pianists, Messrs. Andres and Doer- 
ner, who will be heard in pieces for two pianos, a feature of which they are 
now making a specialty. As these artists jointly combine all those elements, 
essential to perfect pianism, it is safe to say that their performances will 
reach a lofty ideal and standard. Miss Jennie Dutton, a Chicago artiste of 
high repute, will be the vocalist of the occasion, But of thismoreanon, The 
Arion Club have, we are informed, entered upon active rehearsals for a forth- 
coming concert in the near future, in which they propose to combine the as- 
sistance of the female *‘ annex”’ alluded to in my last. This will furnish a 
chorus of numerically strong proportions, and from whom can undoubtedly be 
expected much eacellent work. The program is not yet decided upon, but 
may embrace in its scheme the Cincinnati Orchestra, an organization of fame 
in these parts. Should this come to pass, and the club also secure vocal artists 
of first-class reputation, there can be no doubt of their reaping an unqualified 
success, Selah! 
The Amateur Orchestra, lately organized here, is making steady and 
marked improvement, and is engaging the enthusiastic efforts of its members 
most of whom are of young blood and tender years, but of commensurate zeal 
and an ambition worthy of a noble cause. My opinion of the outcome of 
this venture is highly favorable, based upon a hearing of a recent rehearsal, 
That this may meet the expectation of our musicians is a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished, as in no other way, judging from past history, are we to 
rejoice in that boon to any city or town, an available local orchestra. I shall 
bring this communication toaclose by mention of a concert of the Ladies’ Musi- 
cal Club, which came off on the evening of the 27th inst. This also new organi- 
zation, consisting of twenty-four members, embraces the best vocal and instru- 
mental talent in the city. Its rehearsals heretofore have been with closed doors, 
notably against the male species—a sort of ‘* Adamless Eden,”’ so to speak ; 
but this was for the public patronage and purse and, as about 200 tickets were 
sold, a handsome sum was netted for one evening's effort. I desire right here 
to offer my heartiest encouragement to these young ladies (or any similar com- 
pany wherever banded together for a like purpose), and trust their aim may 
be high, of educational value, and in the interests of pure art, an endeavor 
which, with such a motive, will bring themselves and the community the 
highest good. My late arrival at the hall caused me the loss of the first four 
numbers, but in time to appreciate the praiseworthy and ambitious effort of 
Miss Wilson in the Mendelssohn ** Capriccio” in F sharp minor, a not com- 
monly played, but excellent composition, The attempt of such intricate and 
elaborate work, containing as it does much minute and involved counterpoint, 
requires considerable courage, from anyone less than an experienced artist. 
And further it is our opinion that the performance of fugues or other contra- 
puntal works in public can only be safely compassed by ripe musicians pos- 
sessed of the necessary understanding of the form and construc- 
tion of such works, albeit this comment is not intended in reproach 
of the performer of the “* Capriccio,”” who succeeded capitally up to 
the close, which suffered a slight break on account of a lapse of memory. 
The next number, a vocal solo from *“* Lohengrin,’’ was sung with a voice of 
velvet quality by Mrs. George Spahr, and this was followed by the Hoffman 
duo, ** Polonaise,” well given by the Misses Duncan and Neil. The moder- 
ate vocal quartet *‘ Spring’? was here given in an effective manner. The 
Wagner-Liszt “* Spinning Song,’’ which came next, received a rendering 
whose only merit was a fairly good technic, and impressed the undersigned 
of a lack of couception or di of the g of this celebrated 
and favorite morceau, the absence of necessary accentuation in the triplet 
passages of introduction and characterless delivery of the familiar ‘* echo 
horn’’ passage furnishing evidencs in point. The next vocal number was 
omitted, its place being taken by No, 11 Wiener Bonbons, Strauss-King. 
This selection was effectively spoiled by a ruinously fast tempo, the bane of 
any composition. For this achievement the fair performer was rewarded by 
superb bouquet! Methinks had we to swallow bonbons with like dispatch we 
would be in serious danger of strangulation, ‘* The Tempest ’’ (Dudley Buck) 
was elegantly sung by Miss Stella McMillen. The bright, fresh quality of 
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evening—variation on a theme of Beethoven for two pianos, by Saint-Saéns 
(Mrs. Abram Brown and Mrs, Jos. Smith) and its insertion on the program 
was the most meritorious thing yet done by this club. It was played with 
earnestness, c: ienti and ll artistic effect. We wish the 
Ladies’ Musical Club an onward career of usefulness and the reward com- 
mensurate with their endeavors, assuring them that any and all of their work 
which challenges just praise and recognition shall always receive it from the 
undersigned in such generous measure as its merit demands. 
Epmunp S. Mattoon. 











Boston. 
Boston, February 8. 


HE seventeenth Symphony concert took piace last evening 
at Music Hall, with the following program : 


Overture, ‘** In the Mountains,” op. 74 (first time)..............-+4+ A. Foote 
Coneerto for violin, in D minor, op. 22, allegro moderato, romance, 
I A I sok 5 nik, udtinn Garo sAbwde vE0k (08-54 . Wieniawski 





Symphony in E major, No. 7 (first time). . A. Bruckner 

Mr. Timothy Adamowski was the soloist. Mr. Arthur Foote is already 
favorably known as the composer of a number of smaller works, and the per- 
formance of a larger work from his pen was looked forward to with interest. 
I had coasiderable expectations of what he could do, and I am glad to say I 
was not disappointed. The overture shows abundant talent, is well written, 
melodious, and also effectively scored. The themes are good, especially the 
second one, which is cleverly anticipated in the introduction. The passage 
for four horns alone is a bright thought and very pleasing and was excellent- 
ly played. The filling out of the last measure of the first theme by the 
wind instruments, which take up the end phrase of the violins, shows the 
hand of the thorough musician. Mr. Foote has every reason to be gratified 
at the reception his clever work had, and I for one will be glad to hear some 
more of such works by American composers. 

I have never heard Mr. Adamowski to better advantage than in the Wieni- 
awski concerto, the first and second movements being particularly well rendered 
by him. The last part, asa position, falls off c iderably compared with 
the other two, for, although the part “* Ala zingara”’ is good, that which fol- 
lows it has no real connection with it at all, so that it sounds like patchwork, 
with a little of this and a little of that. 

The new symphony by Bruckner is a novelty of such calibre that it is very 
difficult to tackle it within the scope of a letter. You have had it in New 
York, and neither the audience nor the papers seemed to be very favorably 
disposed toward it ; now we have had it here! What the papers will say I 
shall not know until next week. What the audience thought was, however, 
very apparent, as scarcely a hand moved in approval, It is not to be won- 
dered at. The work moves so thoroughly out of the conventional path, is so 
original in conception and so new in its details that few know what to make 
of it, and is, therefore, far above the understanding of the average audience. 
I, personally, consider it a great work, perhaps the greatest symphonic work 
written since Schumann. The scoring is, of course, Wagnerian ; some of the 
changes of key are very abrupt also, but I could nowhere detect anything that 
was not perfectly clear and intelligible, and the symphonic form, although 
not quite orthodox, was there all the same. Of the four movements, I hold 
the second and then the third to be the most successful, the adagio being 
especially beautiful. The first part is, I think, the weakest. In listening to 
the work I find the interest, instead of flagging, increases as the work pro- 
ceeds, It is the first large work of Bruckner that has been performed in Bos- 
ton, and I hope we shall soon have some more, Louis Maas. 











Ottawa. 


Ortawa, Can., January 28. 
R. DAVIES, organist of St. Alban the Martyr, inaugurates 
a series of organ recitals on Saturday next, agth. Mr. Edgar Bucke, 
basso cantante, formerly connected with the New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston, has arrived here, and although only a few days in the 
city has obtained quite a large number of pupils in vocal music. Mr. Bucke 
is a live man, sings excellently, and has allowed no grass to grow under his 
Mr. Bucke sang in the first presentation of ** The Redemption”’ in 

LEonatTus. 


feet. 
Boston. 








Music in Pittsburgh. 
PitrssBurGH, Pa., January 29. 

ITH Mr. Car! Retter’s decision to remain here, after de- 

clining the proffered position of festival chorus director at Cincin- 
nati, which his success has wisely forfeited and already abandoned,we are en- 
abled to have a series of six chamber-music concerts, with the valuable 
assistance of the Toerge brothers and Mr. Ruke, the vocalists being Mrs, 
Tener, soprano, and Mrs. id 1 At the first concert, 
Mrs. Tener assisted with two songs by Rubinstein and two by Jensen, They 
were too dainty for her voluminous voice, and thus it happened that Jensen’s 
“* Waldesgespriich ”’ received the most successful interpretation. 
The quartet, op. 16, by Beethoven, and the trio by Mendelssohn, op. 49, 
were given with precision and iderabl pressi Mr. Retter played 
the pretty adagio from Weber's sonata, op. 24, with more than usual care and 
emotion, making it one of the best features of the program. Mr. George 
Toerge played the Wagner-Wilhelmj ‘* Albumblatt,” though hardly purely 
enough, due, doubtless, to the sudden transition, playing the viola and then 
the violin. 
The second recital embodied the simple trio, No. 5, by Haydn, and the 
ponderous quartet by Schumann, op. 47. The trio sounded very mild, indeed, 
beside the voluptuous and ever widening strides of the quartet ; yet, each 
has its advantages, and beauty does not always flourish in pomposity any more 
than in simplicity, and thus we enjoyed both. Mrs. Schaarschmidt sang two 
songs by Meyer-Helmund, which were marred by her heavy voice and the 
delicate portions were consequently over-weighted. Liszt’s ** Mignon”’ was 
better, and the capricious phrases and rhythms were cleverly brought out. 
Mr. Fred, Toerge played a fantasie by Ferd. David, with abundant anima- 
tion, in some sections his enthusiasm seemed to be climbing higher and 
higher, thereby endangering the intonation ; yet, minus these discrepancies 
he gave a fresh and vigorous rendition. An interesting program was given 
by Mr. Salmon and his assistants, among the selections being the ** Nor- 
wegian Bridal Procession"’ (passing by), by Grieg. 
Grieg has doubtless added to modern piano literature a wo rk that speak 
unreservedly for his genius. The performance betrayed, however, that it 
had not been “ drilled’ enough and was not always‘ close fitting.” In the 
Schumann variations they played with a better understanding ; some sections 
were very neatly shaded, 
Mr. Salmon’s solos were technically clever, but his conceptions not always 
fanciful enough. The Chopin impromptu was emphatically the best ; next 
we should place the Liszt rhapsodie, Miss Tomer evidently found the aria 
by Beethoven too deep, emotionally, for she lacked the heat of passion where 
it was desired. The songs by Jensen were too even in effect, but the aria by 
Donizetti was deserving of considerable praise. 
The Maeders played the tame and lifeless emanation (concerto, as it were) 
from the brain and soul of Kalliwoda, for two violins, accompanied by Mr. 
Gittings at the piano. It has the conspicuous feature of being lengthy, but 


moves along in regular sixths, thirds, octaves and unison, till one’s patience 
exits and naught remains but two exultant violinists and a pianist clamoring 
for attentive listeners. Such at least was our ordeal, and we won't deny it 
either. s 

Mr. Maeder and Mr. Gittings gave a very fine performance of the Grieg 
sonata, As the tempi were taken but few players would render it as clearly. 
It was highly creditable to both executants, who were liberally applauded. 


c 


h h 











voice possessed by this young lady is not equaled in this city and she hasa 





Mrs, Rive-King gave one of her delightful piano recitals at Wheeler’ 


| 


future of equal brightness, The program closed with the best number of the 


r. Salmon will include a concert devoted exclusively to native composers in 
his series of reci most praiseworthy scheme, SpHinx, 
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Professional Cards. 


Miss SARAH CECIL, 
Chickering Hall, New York. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 

(Former Pupil of the Vienna Conserv atory and 
Mme. Marchesi in Paris). Teaches Voice Cu'ture, 
Italian and German School, Opera, Oratorio and Con- 
cert Songs. Apply, 1 to 2.30 P. Residence, 130 
East soth Street. 


FRANCOIS C. FISCHER CRAMER, 


Organist and Choirmaster, 
Grace Church, n, Chicago, M. 














ADOL F GL OSE, 


Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. 
ing in Private. 
__Address 210 East Tenth Street, New York. 


AUGUST A, WOLFF 


Violin, 
883 Park (Fourth) Avenue. 
MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal! Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. 80th & 81st sts., New York. 


MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, _ 


TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE. 


Residence: 109 East ah Street, bet. Union Square 
and Irving Place, New York, 


JOHN BAYER, 


Piano Instruction. 
r 


Accompany- 





Address, Steinway Hall, New 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Geo. W. Coxpy, 23 East 14th Street; or 
residence, 137 West qgth Street, New Y ork. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, a 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


PROF. S. E. 3) 


JACOBSOHN, 
"College of Music, Chicago. 


CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
B= IB _1646 Park Ave., near gist St, New York, 
MME. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal leitnestek, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 
Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


Pianist and Teacher, 
150 East 86th Street, New Yo ork. 


MR. WIL sli IAM COURTNEY, 
Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New Y ork 
F RE DERICK W. JAMESON, 
Tenor, Oratorio and Concerts. 

Care of George Colby, 23 E. rath Street. 
Mme. LOUISE GAGE-COURTNEY, 
Vocal Instruction, 

Address 28 East 17th Street. New York. 


MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 
Vocar C ULTURE, 
Address “Tue F.oripa,’ t Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, ! New ork 


ALBERT MORRIS nAGBY, 


Piano Insts uction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


ERRANI, 
Vocat TEacuEr, 
2a1 East 18th Street, New York, 








ACHILLE 


as VON ‘DER HEIDE. 

Kullak’s Academy of Music, and Béttcher’s High 
School for Pianoforte, Berlin. Pianoforte, Harmony 
and Counterpoint. Lessons in Ensemble Playing 
Violin), Address STEINWAY HALL, 
New York. 





MISS DORA BECKER, 
Concert-Violiniste. Address 150 East 86th Street, 
New York. 


MIss LIZZIE WEBB CARY, 

Soprano: Concert and Oratorio. 20 East 16th 
Street, or care of Wittiam Courtney, 27 Union 
Square, New York. 





C; A. CAPPA. 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions, Address 


as Union Square. New York. 

Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Cencert Pianiste, 

aga Fifth Avenue, New 

MAX BENDHEIM. 


Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 
Instruction. 








Care of Wm. Knase & Co. 
tre Fifth Av enue, City. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Tenor and Professor of Singing. 

Rapid development and perfecting of the voice by 
the application of the modern method based on the 
laws of acoustics and vocal physiology. The only 
professor in America who has educated twenty-one 
pupils now singing with success in the principal 
theatres of Europe and America, 123 West 39th 
Street, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, Weber Music Hall, Cuicaco. 
J. J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 
G2 Send for Catalogue. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Contralto. Assistant Professor to Sig. Emilio 
Belari, Rapid development and complete education 
of the voice. 123 West 39th Street, Néw York. 














MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 


say reed for Concert and Oratorio. 
r. Mr. W. Cou RTNEY, 27 Union Square, New 


ANNA BUL KLEY HILLS, 
Contralto. Concert and Oratorio, 
American Exchange, London, 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 


No. 19 East rath Street, New York City. 


Miss AUGUSTE M. FISCHER, 
46 Strong Place, Brooklyn, or Steinway Hall. 
Concert Pianiste AND TEACHER OF THE PIANO. 


Graduate of the Conservatory of Music at Stuttgart 
__and the Klindworth College of Music at Berlin. 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, - 

Solo Violoncello. Address Musica Courier, 25 
East 14th Street, New York. eT 
Mr. AD. M. FOERS’ TER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsourgh, Pa. 





CAMILLE MUORI, 
Soprano, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
R. Currriss Warpk, Manager, 


271 East Chicago Ave., Chicago, II. 





~NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Music 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 


Thorough meaniauntod in Piano, Organ, Violin, 
and all Orchestral and Band Instruments, 
Vocal Music, Sight Singing, Harmony, 
Theory, Composition and Orchestra- 
tion; Piano and Organ Taning; 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, PORTRAITURE, 


French, German and Italian Languages, 
ORATORY, 
ENGLISH BRANCHES. ELEGANT HOME. 
FREE COLLATERAL ADVANTAGES. 


Lectures, Analyses, Chorus- 
in all 180 hours per term. 


Concerts, Recitals, 
Classes, &c., 


For further information call on or address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Boston, Mass. 





~<D——_» CHARTERED IN 1865.3——¢> 


NEW YoRE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 


Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled advantages. 


STUTTGAR 


PIANO—Method, Lesert and Srark. 
German, English and French. 
tia? ~ POSITION—Method, Faissr, Gortscuivs. 
ss Lessons in German and E nglish. 
VIOLIN Method, Sincer and Segirriz 
German, English and French. 
Organ,all Instruments, Singing, Italian language, &c. 
Terms commence April 15, October 15. 
TERMS: $66 to $86 per annum. 


DIRECTORS : Professors Dr. FAISST & SCHOLL, 
STUTTGART, GERMANY. 


JULIUS BAUER & 60. 
4PYANOS? 


Contain the most important improvements introduced 
in recent years, and are up to the 


HIGHEST STANDARD.°* EXCELLENCE. 


THE BAUER PIANOS 


Being manufactured in Chicago, buyers are enabled 
to obtain them of first hands, and thus secure a 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ata 
moderate price. 


JULIUS BAUER & CoO., 
156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


The Celebrated 


LUFER 


are surpassed by None made either side 
of the Atlantic and are recommended by 


+ Liszt Rubinstein, Scharwenka 


Apply for Price-Lists and Illustrations, 
L. NEUFELD, 12-18, Kronenst. Berlin. 





CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC. 


Lessons in 


Lessons in 





* 


Address 
ork, 





Wurrman's ZITHER 


PRODUCES 


Is a Superb 
Instrument r 


Delightful Feature of the Home Circle. 


=— 

15-Key Zither, 81.00, or by mail @1.25 ; 22-Key Harp 

$2.00, or by mail 2.30, Send for Illustrated Circular. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


J. A. WHITMAN, Manufacturer, Providence,R.I. 


JAMES BELLAK, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





OARDMAN 
& GRAY: 


PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


WAREROOMS: 


WHITNEY & CURRIER'S 


PALACE OF MUSIC, 
TOUTeSDOS, onIrTo,z 
Western Agents. 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


643, 646 and 647 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 








\HEINR. KNAUSS’ SONS, 


= 


t ‘Coblenz on the Rhine. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1832. 


PIANO * MANUFACTURERS 


—TO 


Emperor of Germany. 





First Golden Medal of the + 
Kingdom of Prussia, 


Beautiful Tone; 


Fine Touch; Excellent Workmanship; 


THE — 


7 First Golden Meda? of the 
Kingdom of Prussia. 


Tasteful 


Casework; Remarkably Cheap Prices. 





WM. ROHLFING & CO, 


—— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF —— 


FORKBIGN «MUSIC, 


Including Edition “‘ Peters,” ‘A 


™ The Trade throughout the United States 
Write for terms 


WM. ROHLFING & 


ndre,”’ and all Standard Editions. 


and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
and Catalogues to 


CoO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Eminent Pianists testify to the great saving of time in monotonous 


technical exerci 


ses by using the 


TECHNICON. 


A Scientific Finger and Wrist Gymnasium. 


FOR PRICES, 


&c., APPLY TO 


J. BROTHERHOOD, 6 West 14th Street, New York. 





WEBER 


i ws 


INOS 





WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Avenue, cor. Sixteenth Street, 


+NEW + YORK.’ 





BRANCH: Weber Music Hall, Wa 


bash Ave, cor. Jackson St., Chicago. 





MANUFACTORIES: 


121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
INEW ¢YORK.¢+ 
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PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


No. 365. 


Subscription (including postage) invanmably in advance. 


Yearly, 84.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING, 
PER INCH, 


nt) 820.00 Nine Months. 
40.00 | Twelve Months 


current week must be handed 


#60.00 
80.00 


in by s P.M. on 


scriptions or advertising must be made by check, 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1887. 





A But Orro FLOERSHEIM. 


LUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 
Editors and Proprietors, 
No, 25 East 14th St., New York. 


Re MENBERG, 
Offices: 
CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 148 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E. HALL, Western Representative 


‘HE Baltime 
Ti was sot 


was. manufactured 





re German Correspondent says: “ A piano 
in Jackson, Tenn., last Saturday which 
on Queen-st., London, in 1717. It 
Pretty steep, that is. Schri- 
ec German piano inventor, claims that he invented 


brought at auction $350.” 
ter. tl 


t nstrument in 1717, and the piano referred to above 
in Er 


T 


lish piano 
- 
HE Smith American Organ and Piano Company has 
formulated a series of plans for the extension and 


enlargement of its trade, which will be carried into 
ctive practice so soon as certain details in the manu- 
facturing department shall have been perfected. The 
company makes a trade appeal in this issue of THE 
Mt \l. COURIER which will prove very effective. 

-~ 


UESTION : What constitutes a piano action? Is it 
() the mechanism of the action minus the keyboard 
the mechanism minus the key 
the hammer? 
United States an action when ordered by the 


hammer, or is it 


it the mechanism minus 


hoard. or Ss 
piat anufacturer is the complex and intricate mechan- 

the interior of a piano, minus both hammer and 
Such is the traditional action in this country. 
n other countries ? 


= 


\usten Pearce, Mus. Doc., Oxon., contributed 
of to THE MUSICAL COURIER, as 
such magazines as the Popular Science Monthly, 
fon’s, &C., pointing out the fundamental errors, and, 


articles 


1A4/ 
the appendix to the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” the 
misconceptions of Helmholtz and those of his 


general 
translator, Ellis, not so much with a view to teach them 
ith as to prevent inventors and designers of musical in- 

nts inthe United States from wasting valuable time 
trying to construct musical instruments that could be 
n tune, He showed that our modern music is im- 
possible without compromises or a systematic deception 
of the ear, which is somewhat analogous to the systematic 
n of the eye, as practised by the greatest Greek 
and 


sor Airy, the 
the act 


architects. Finding in a work by Profes- 
\stronomer Royal, a futile attempt to give 
ial vibrations of the simple air “ My Country, 
"Tis of Thee,” Dr. Pearce wrote out the complete quar- 
tet of parts arithmetically, and defied the professor to 
show that the melody could be sung correctly if the 
! In 
found a notice of a work on the “ Fallacy of the Present 
Theory of Sound,” which points to the fact that Dr. 
Hall, like Dr. Pearce, still finds eminent men not only 


larmonies were in tune. another column will be 


clinging to the old fallacies, but actually teaching them 
unabashed 
It still remains a popular error that string quartets 


- CHICACO. 





Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 





148 STATE-ST., 


Cuicaco Orrice Musicat ae 
CuicaGo, February 5, 1887. 


R. GILDEMEESTER, of Chickering & Sons, has 
made a tremendous hit in the city of Chicago during the 
past week among the dealers, the musicians, the general public 
and their agents in this part of the country by an exhibition of 
their new repeating action in their upright pianos. This action is 
unlike anything hitherto used in this style of instrument, inasmuch 
as it cannot be blocked at any point of the hammer’s progress 
toward the string, or by any heavy or light stroke on the keys. 
The pianos shown are also entirely of new scales and new styles 
of cases, and have been pronounce by some of the leading musi- 
cians, and also by some of the dealers here, the most perfect they 
have ever seen. 

Besides the uprights, of which there are three, he is showing 
an entirely new scale baby grand, which is certainly beautiful as a 
work of art and superb as a musical instrument. Mr. Hoffman, 
of Leavenworth, Kan.; Messrs. Petersen and Blakie, of St. Paul, 
Minn.; Mr. Johnston, of Cincinnati, Ohio; Mr. Guest, of Burling- 
ton, Ia., and Mr. Bradford, of Milwaukee, all of whom are agents 
of the Chickering piano, have been here and are extremely enthu- 
siastic over these instruments, and particularly so over this new 
action in the upright piano. 

Mr. Gildemeester has rooms at the Palmer House, which are 
constantly thronged from eight in the morning till long after 
midnight. 

One word about the agents mentioned. 
ception as fine men as one could wish to meet, and if the Chick- 


They are without ex- 


ering house has as impressive representatives throughout this 
country it would be impossible in reason for them to ask for more, 
Mr. Carl Hoffman will soon build a music hall in Leaven- 
worth, Kan., with a capacity for seating 1,000 people. It will 
be heated by steam, lit by electricity, and, in short, will contain 
every modern requisite that a first-class hall might need. The 
building will have an attractive exterior, with terra-cotta orna- 
mentation, and will be situated on Delaware-st., between Fifth 
and Sixth. The lower portion of the building will be arranged 
for Mr. Hoffman’s piano and organ warerooms. 

Mr. R. W. Blake, of the Sterling Company, made his appear- 
ance in the city last evening, and we found him busy with a cus- 
tomer the very first thing this morning. Business is good with 
this company ; they have all they can do, and really more too. 
Their pianos are gaining ground every day. We can’t see how 
they can avoid producing more goods if they want to meet the 
demand. 

Mr. Frank Abbott, of the Presto, Des Moines, Ia., paid us a 
very pleasant call, and reports progress for his paper, upon which 
we congratulate him. 

The Weber house sold four grands this week and have only 
one left in their warerooms. The fact is, as Mr. Curtiss says, it 
is impossible even yet to supply the demand, they have never 
done a better business than they are doing to-day and their only 
drawback is lack of stock, which Mr. Weber promises shall be 
remedied by March 1 at least. Success, after all, is a very satis- 
factory criterion. 

Mr. Cross says he sold this week their first and only Christie 
grand, which so far they have been able to get, to a musician in 
this city. It would seem as though, even in the new West, 
grands are in demand. We took the trouble to look at this new 
candidate for public consideration and must report favorably on 
it. It is a complete copy of the Bliithner scale baby grand. 

Mr. A. de Anguera reports a good trade for the Shoninger 
pianos, and also says he has now been long enough with the 
house to ascertain the fact that he is more than satisfied with his 
change ; he also says that they are short of their demand on their 
new styles of uprights, and that their agents who have been so 
fortunate as to get them are extremely well pleased with them, 
We met Mr. C. Hinze, of Des Moines, Ia., last evening ; he 
seems to be thoroughly satisfied with his business, judging from 
his cheerful demeanor. He leaves to-day for a business trip 
East. 

Mr. John L. Hinners, of the firm of Hinners & Albertsen, 
Pekin, Ill., also favored us with a call, and stated that they are 
now making organs throughout; hitherto they have had their 
cases made by another concern. 

J. W. Bowes is the name of another party who has skipped to 
Canada ; he was located at Grand Forks, Dak. The liabilities are 
stated to be about $5,000. Among the creditors are Lyon & 
Healy, who are in for a small amount ; also Estey & Camp. 
Trade is reported to be good in all departments of the music 
trade, and what is unusual is the short stock in pianos a month 
after the holidays. 

The name of the organization from which Messrs. Lyon & 


Board of Trade of the United States, and mot the New York 
Board of Trade (sic), and consisted of about twenty-five members. 
The first house to withdraw from the institution was Mr. C. 
Bruno, the second was Mr. Herman Sonntag, the third was 
Messrs. Lyon & Healy and the last one up to date is Mr. J. 
Sanger. The reason of the withdrawal on the part of Mr. C. 
Bruno is understood to be some local grievance not fully under- 
stood by even some of the members. Messrs. Lyon & Healy's 
withdrawal is simply as stated by Mr. Healy due toa lack of una- 
nimity on the part of all the members of the trade, without which 
the organization failed to meet the requirements demanded of it, 
and not from any ill feeling whatever toward any of the remain- 
ing members. 








Cincinnati Trade Notes. 
Cincinnati, February 4. 

H. BALDWIN & CO. are doing their regular 

» large business, keeping a full force of clerks and salesmen 

steadily employed. They have a large stock of Decker Brothers’ 

and Fischer pianos, and while they sell all grades of instruments, 

the policy of the house is rather to induce their patrons to purchase 

the best class of instruments. Mr. Wulsin is still working with 
indefatigable perseverance and energy. 

Smith & Nixon are still running the Weber piano as their 
leader. Mr. Levassor, the popular salesman, is connected with 
this house and is doing excellent work. Their hall, connected 
with the warerooms, is utzilized for small musical entertainments. 

The John Church Company speak of their past year’s business 
as a very prosperous one. Although they run the Knabe and the 
Hazelton pianos, their main force is on the Everett, which they 
manufacture. Mr. Carlo Mora, formerly many years with the 
Clough & Warren Organ Company, Detroit, is now in charge of 
the retail trade of the piano and organ department and reports 
trade in this department as exceptionally good. 

Mr. Albert Krell is still the representative of the Steck piano. 
He is located in one of the most eligible places in the city and 
reports trade as good. 

D.S. Johnston & Co. are one of the steadily rising firms. 
They have just taken hold again of the Chickering pianos for a 
large territory, embracing the entire State of West Virginia, 
nearly all of Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee and Indiana. They are 
very much pleased with the new scale and new designs of the 
Chickering pianos. They also do a large business in the Hard- 
man pianos and Emerson pianos. Besides these they have the 
Starr piano and the D. S. Johnston and the Story and Clark 
organs. 

M. Steinert & Sons have fitted up elegant warerooms at No. 
131 West Fourth-st. They carry a large stock of Gablers and 
Steinways. Although they are open but two weeks, they have 
done a most remarkable business with the Steinways, style C 
grand taking the lead and having been used with great satisfac- 
tion at the College of Music chamber-music soirees last week. 
They will establish agencies in all their territory to the most re- 
sponsible parties only. The one in Louisville is arranged. 
CouriER MUSICAL, 


Allen Brothers Reply. 

HE article in THE Musicat Courier of January 

26, entitled ‘‘ Baus Wins,” has called forth the following 
reply from Messrs. Allen Brothers : 
New York, February 5, 1887. 
Messrs. Blumenberz & Floersheim, Publishers Musical Courier, 

New York City: 
GENTLEMEN—Will you kindly correct a few erroneous points 
published in your issue of January 26, headed “ Baus Wins.” 
First, the heading in itself is slightly premature, owing to the 
fact that the case in question has never yet been tried. It was 
called for trial before his honor Judge Sedgwick and a jury of 
twelve on January 20, but ere the same was fairly commenced a 
technical point of law arose entirely outside of the controversy, 
and by consent of attorneys on both sides the case was taken to 
the General Term, and will be brought up in the March term of 
that court for decision, when the case will proceed from the 
point at which it was dismissed. 
Secondly, The contract in question bears no stipulation about 
procuring fifty papers per month, but, on the contrary, stipulates 
for 1,000 papers to be secured in one year. If you can figure 
how 1,000 papers can be secured in one year at the rate of fifty 
r month, we will be obliged for your method of computation. 
Thirdly, None of the publishers’ contracts charged to Baus & 
Co. were made after the receipt of the ten days, notice to dis- 
continue. 
Our contract with Baus & Co. and the publishers’ con- 
tracts speak for themselves in this matter, and are open to your 
inspection at our office if you desire to see the facts of the case. 
In the meantime we shall look to you for a correction of an ar- 
ticle that, whether intended or not, would tend to injure us in the 
eyes of the piano trade, from which we have heretofore enjoyed a 
liberal patronage and expect to merit the same for a long time o 


come, Very respectfully yours, 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 








—Haines Brothers continue to do a large wholesale trade. 
Their January sales were very heavy, but February promises to 








can play in tune. 





Healy have recently withdrawn is the Musical Merchandise 


bring a still heavier trade. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 




















Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
ment of all leading ar artists. 

















SOHMER & CO., Reaniuifacturate 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





oe NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George os Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88 


FIPTI@WU AVENUE. 





STERLING PIANOS 


— AND— 


ORGANS. 


Western Office and Warerooms: 


179 and 181 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 








FACTORIES—DERBY, CONN. 





(. A. STERLING, President. R. W. BLAKE, Secretary and Manager. 





THE STERLING COMPANY. 





favorites for years. 
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The ESTEY ORGANS have been 


Skilled judges have pronounced its tone full, round, and powe rful, combined with 
admirable purity and softness. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON KRAKAUER 


Manufacturers of and Dealers n 
VENEERS BROS.. 
9 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


FANCY WOODS, 


425 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, : 
40 Union Square, New York. 
NEW YORK. 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 








FACTORY : 





THE WILCOS & WHITE ORCANS 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ experience in the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 





OVER HBIGHTY DIFFERENT STyrvomUes. 
=" Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN C0., Meriden, Conn. 





AGENTS 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are genuine, 
honest, first-class instruments 
for which a fancy price is not 
charged to cover heavy ad- 
vertising expenses. 














Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 








DECKER & SON, 


Grand, Sguare and Ubright Piano-Fories, 


WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. 


“LEAD THEM ALL.” 


THE PUBLIC 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 





because they are matchless 





in brilliancy, sweetness and 





power of their capacity to 





outlast any other make of 


to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. 








Pianos, 





FISCHER’ J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS. ¢ 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 
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—j OFFICES 
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TONE 2 DURABILITY ¢ 415. 417, 419, 421, 423 425 & 427 W. 28th Street New York. ¢ 


AND WAREROOMS: —<o— 


NOW “ USE. 
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HE attention of the readers of this paper is called to 
T the beautiful full-page advertisement of the Miller 
house—Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Company, Boston. 
The artist grand piano of the Millers is well-known in 
musical and pianistic circles in this country. It has been 
heard under the clever manipulation of many eminent 
pianists and artists by thousands of concert visitors in all 
It has achieved great fame on 
the strength of It has received 
tributes, like the one I am now writing, from the most 
competent critics of the piano, and its relation to music, 
or the art of interpreting it on the piano. Next to the 
artist grands comes the new style Miller parlor grands, 


sections of the Union. 


its inherent merit. 


which have already secured for themselves a recognized 
position among that class of high-grade pianos made in 
The illustrations in this week’s number 
show two parlor grands and one Miller artist grand. 


this country. 


xe k & 

In a lecture delivered last Friday night in Huntingdon 
Hall, Boston, Mr. Wm. F. Apthorp said, among other 
things relating to concerts and audiences in that city : 

Large numbers of single musicians are prevented from 
appearing because recitals and chamber concerts cannot be 
given without a large financial deficit unless under the auspices 
of, and really for the puffing of some, pianoforte manufacturers, 

Is it not more preferable to give recitals and chamber 
concerts with the deficit paid by a piano manufacturer, 
than not to give any? And why should a piano manu- 
facturer be accused, or rather reproached, for puffing an 
artistic production like a grand piano? Why should he 
not be encouraged in his pursuit, which, judging from 
past experiences, seems to have done so much for the 
dissemination of musical knowledge in all directions. 
Piano manufacturers must be credited with an unusual 
alacrity to assist many musical events and institutions 
which, but for them, would never have been galvan- 
I get very tired when I hear people 
talking of piano manufacturers puffing their pianos. 
Puff them! Why not? They would be the greatest 
fools on earth if they did not. 


ized into existence, 


When their puffing also 
aids musicians in the pursuit of their professional calling, 
and when it gives people opportunities to hear recitals 
and chamber concerts, the said puffing becomes a highly 
useful demonstration, 

** *e * 

I notice that a very important petition was presented 
in the lower House of the Massachusetts Legislature 
last Wednesday. It was signed by some seventy-five 
leading business firms of Boston, and set forth that there 
exist what are called commercial or mercantile agencies, 
engaged in the business of selling for hire and other- 
wise furnishing reports of the standing, condition, credit, 
character and responsibility of individuals, firms, com- 
panies and corporations; that such reports are often ob- 
tained from hearsay and rumor and are incomplete and 
unjust to the parties to be affected or governed thereby, 
alike unreliable as a basis of credit, and productive of 
great wrong and serious loss; that, notwithstanding this, 
the law, as now interpreted, affords to the injured par- 
ties no full, complete or adequate remedy, and, there- 
fore, that there is a great public necessity for the better 
protection of business interests and credits ; that the law 
should be so modified and amended as to establish, regu- 
late, determine and define the responsibility of such 
agencies. They ask that such changes in the law may 
be enacted, Some of the foremost commercial corpora- 
tions and firms signed the petition, which has caused a 
great deal of serious comment, 

*** * 

I recommend the following letter to the notice of 
piano manufacturers: 
Editors Musical Courier : 

I shall be under obligation to you if I may say a few words 
to the piano trade, through your paper, on the subject of piano- 
desks. There is no other part of a piano, as it seems to me, on 
which so little intelligent thought has been put as on the desk— 
a detail most important to the comfort of every player. 





‘‘Grand” desks are usually good; ‘‘ upright” desks usually 
fair, and ‘‘ square” desks usually abominable. As nothing can 
be better for holding music than a closely grooved surface, why 
should not every ‘‘ square” have such a surface, to keep sheet 
music from ‘‘ sagging” in the middle, instead of a smooth ex- 
panse in which the lower edge sinks down, so as to catch on 
the name-board, when turning is attempted? Some ‘‘ uprights . 
are so proportioned that the distance from the desk to the 
moulding of top flap is just the height of a ‘‘ Peters” folio 
edition ; others just catch ‘‘ American-size ” folio ; a very little 
care in designing would prevent this. Many things remain 
unsaid, but I fear to occupy too much space. 
Yours truly, ALEX. S. GIBSON. 
Warersury, Conn., February 2, 1887, 
*“_* * & 

I have had some strange experiences since it has be- 
come known that I was acquainted with the miser Paine 
and since it appeared probable that I would be called 
upon to testify in the case. As I am to testify, I deem 
it proper not to say much on this occasion, but my expe- 
rience leads me to the conclusion that the men who are 
‘know-nothings” and who refuse to know what has ac- 
tually happened to them or in their presence, for fear that 
they may be called upon to testify in court, have excel- 
lent reasons either from experience or otherwise for their 
reticence. It appears that when a man is about to be- 
come a witness he loses some of the rights of an Ameri- 


can citizen. However, we shall see. 
**e** # 


It appears that Alfred Dolge’s speech, a verbatim re- 
port of which appeared in last week’s MUSICAL COURIER, 
has called forth a series of highly favorable comments. I 
have met about twenty-five important men in the trade, 
all of whom have voluntarily alluded to the excellent, 
dignified, courageous and analytical allusions and re- 


marks in Mr. Dolge’s address. 
*s* * * 


Several letters have been received by me from dealers 
who are opposed to the discussion and ventilation of the 
renewal question in these columns. The letters were 
not confidential, but [ refrain from publishing them, as 
the views of the writers would prove damaging to their 
own credit. This journal is opposed to the renewal sys- 
tem, and, as has been explained heretofore, for reasons 
which are based upon well-known laws of political 
economy. The whole system is false, self-contradictory, 
illusory and dangerous to the trade. For the whys 
and wherefores I appeal to the piano manufacturers and 
the large houses that have suffered from it, most of 
whom if they are now engaged in it are making every 
effort to recede from it. Most of them cannot do so 
suddenly, but that a gradual retirement of the renewal 
dealers is imminent is apparent to every intelligent ob- 


server of the situation. 
*e# # * 


This is an exact copy of a letter recently received by 
the Emerson Piano Company, Boston: 

Gatveston, Tex., January 3:, 1887. 
Emerson Manufacturing Company : 

DeAR S1rs—I having lost my piano by the big fire of Decem- 
ber 31, I managed to save the legs and foot peddle in very 
good condition, but cannot dispose of them here. Can you 
make use of them? The piano was not in use long. Paid 
$425 to Thos. Goggan & Brother, 

By answering you will oblige, Respectfully, 

Mrs. A. E, 

The foot “ peddle” is all 1ight, but where is the lyre? 
It must have been an Emerson square piano in order to 
have had legs, and what's the use of a foot “peddle” 
without a lyre? What strange views people have of 
pianos and their parts! 

sk * * 

Vose & Sons’ new wareroom on. Tremont-st., Boston, 
is nearly ready for occupancy. Tremont-st. is a most 
unique musical avenue. In addition to about fifty musi- 
cal studios, there are on that street the following piano 
and organ rooms. 

Emerson Piano Company. 

Chickering & Sons. 

Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company. 

Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Company. 

Hallett & Cumston. 

Harwood & Beardsley. 

Estey Company. 

Hallet & Davis Piano Company. 

Vose & Sons. 

Woodward & Brown. 

C. C. Harvey & Co, 

E. W. Tyler. 

Ivers & Pond Piano Company. 

M. Steinert & Sons. 

Champlin’s Palace of Music. 

Guild Piano Company. 

T. Flaherty & Co. 

C. C. Briggs & Co. (Appleton-st. opposite Tremont), 

Smith American Organ and Piano Company, 

Lawrence & Son. 

Chickering & Sons’ Piano Factory, 








The piano avenue of this city is Fourteenth-st. and 
Fifth-ave. The avenue begins at Sohmer’s warerooms 
and ends with Hardman, Peck & Co. about as follows: 

Sohmer & Co. 

Steinway & Sons. 

Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company. 

W. F. Tway. 

William E, Wheelock & Co. 

F, Schuler. 

Braumuller Piano Company. 

Behr Brothers & Co. 

S. T. Gordon & Son. 

George Steck & Co. 

Biddle & Son. 

Estey Company (Simpson & Proddow.) 

Mathushek Piano Manufacturing Company. 

A. Dumahaut. 

E. H. McEwen Company. 

J. Burns Brown. 

Clarence McEwen. 

M. Gally 

New England Piano Company. 

Albert Weber. 

William Knabe & Co. 

Freeborn G. Smith. 

Horace Waters & Co. 

Chickering & Sons. 

Hardman, Peck & Co. 

** * € 

The other warerooms in both Boston and New York 
are centred around the avenues of the music trade. In 
Boston very few are left on Washington-st. McPhail & 
Co. continue at the old stand aud very few people know 
what McPhail does. He has a good trade and does not 
ask anybody for favors. If he would come down in prices 
he could doa much larger trade. I believe he is right 
in keeping up the figures. His pianos are worth it, 
every dollar. C. E. Rogers and also his brother; Berry, 
the Kranich & Bach agent; Briggs and Oliver Green, 
Bourne & Son and the Bijou piano wareroom constitute 
the Washington-st. trade. To this must be added the 
warerooms of that live and ever-prosperous institution 
known as the New England Organ Company. This New 
England Organ Company means business all the time 
and consequently does it. 

** * * 

A new claimant to journalistic honors has been re- 
ceived by me. The paper is called the Scrutinizer, and 
is published in Dolgeville, N. Y., and is entered at the 
Dolgeville post-office in regular form. Its motto is ex- 
cellent and could be adopted with advantage by other 
papers. It is this: “A rather independent paper, de- 
voted to the education of all mankind and some back-, 
woodsmen.” The paper is bright, witty and typographi- 
cally attractive, and has already been placed on our ex- 
change list. 

** * * 

Mr. Proddow, of the Estey Piano Company, left for the 
West on Monday night for consultation with several of 
the gentlemen interested in the future of the Estey piano. 
The phenomenal success of the Estey piano is one of 
the constant subjects for comment among many impor- 
tant personages in the piano trade, and as a fact I might 
as well say here that the position taken by the Estey 
piano in one bound, as it were, is the solitary instance of 
its kind in this trade. No piano ever achieved such in- 
stantaneous favor, and the capacity of the factory is 
overtaxed to supply the present demand. 

** * * 


The readers are requested to examine the “ Want” 
advertisements in this paper. By means of these many 
young men have secured excellent positions in the past, 
and firms have gained advantages by replying to these 
small advertisements. 

*e# * * 

The freight blockade has caused serious trouble to 
shippers. Suppose that no freight could be handled at all 
and the strikers would succeed in closing up the freight 
transit? Among other things that would naturally and 
logically ensue would be the closing up of the piano 
factories. Is it possible that intelligent workingmen 
can be so blind as not to see that resolutions and secret 
signs and public meetings cannot alter the laws of trade 
or of nature? The workingmen in this office are en- 
deavoring to study these laws more attentively every 
day instead of putting themselves in an attitude of de- 
fiance toward them. We are all workingmen in this 
country, and there are no class distinctions unless some 
foolish men insist upon creating them. 





—John H. Thomas, of Wooster, Ohio, has decided to close 
out his piano and organ business, and is offering his stock at 
greatly reduced prices. He will remove to Chicago, and expects 
to go into business there. He has flooded the section around 
Wooster with posters announcing the closing sale. 
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Y <3: PIANO COMPANY, 


MILLER HALL, 
No. 156 Tremont Street, Boston. 








ASSOCIATION BUILDING, 
No. 1428 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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WAKEFIELD, MASS., U.S. A. 

















96 
Keller’s Branch House. 
HE following is from the Bethlehem Daily Times: 
**On Saturday evening crowds of people assembled at Wm. 

H. Keller’s bright and attractive music store, on Third-st., 
in response to the announcement that the store would be open to 
the public. H. A. Druckenmiller, the courteous agent in charge 
of the store, assisted Mr. Keller in receiving the visitors, and the 
former played choice and taking selections on the various pianos 
and organs in the store. The selections rendered showed great 
skill on the part of the performer and the excellent music was 
also a point in favor of the instruments on which it was rendered, 
The store was crowded from 7 to 9:30 P. M. and everybody was 
much pleased with the display of music and musical instruments. 


We predict great success for the music store. Mr. Keller is sole 














agent for this section for the Steinway & Sons, Kranich & Bach, 
Hallet, Davis & Co., J. & C. Fischer, New England Company, 
Gilbert & Co., and other pianos, and for the great Estey, Mason 
& Hamlin, Story & Clark, and other organs. He carries a large 
stock of small musical instruments, sheet music, and musical 


books. Give hima call.” 








A. C. Chase Loses. 
C. CHASE, of Syracuse, N. Y., a gentleman 
« well known in the piano and organ trade, was at one time 
postmaster of that city. During a portion of his incumbency Mr. 
Chase had a salary of $4,000 and was allowed $500 for clerk hire. 
Subsequently his salary was reduced to $3,000 and commis- 


sions in the money-order department. The $500 for clerk hire 





was cut off, and he was informed that if he hired clerks 
in the money-order department he must pay them out of his 
own pocket. Mr. Chase claimed that the government did not 
intend to reduce his salary and that the commissions were his own 
personal property. He hired clerks and continued to pay them 
government money. The department refused to allow a clerical 
expenditure and his accounts thus showed a deficiency. Judge 
Coxe, who rendered a decision in tne case, brougnt by the govern- 
ment against Chase, says: ‘‘ In the present case the employment 
was not only without authority of law, but in the face of an 
express prohibition by the department. The defendant was 
plainly informed that he would not be allowed for clerk hire, 
Plaintiff is entitled to judgment for the amount demanded in the 
complaint.” 
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TO THE MUSIC TRADE. 


Sars deciding what Organs to push this season, write us for catalogue and prices. 





We are better prepared to meet the exacting demands of the Organ Trade than 
Our new styles are meeting with great favor among many of the largest dealers in 
Our prices are as low as GOOD GOODS can be furnished by any 
Our terms—to those entitled to credit—are very liberal. 
instruments are second to none in quality or design, and have an established reputation 


of over 35 years’ standing. Current number, 122,000. We solicit correspondence. 


THE SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN COMPANY, | 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Our 














DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATEHS 


—AND— 


‘PIANO HARDWARE, 


Corner of Crove and (ith Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 
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WAREROOMS: | 


— UNEXCELLED IN — 


Beauty of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 
181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston.| Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 





“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Gao. FP. BENT, 


300 to 306 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, Ill. 


Ge" SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 





New 


— DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE— 


Burdett Organ List. 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 











BENT PIANOS @#stausce 


R.+M.+> BENT :+&+CoO., 


—MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED — 


Three Unison, Full Agraffe, Square and Upright Pianos, 


UNEQUALED IW TONE, TOUCH AND DURABILITY. PRICES MODERATE. 
New Catalogue, Address R, M, BENT & CO., 453 West 36th Street. NEW YORK, 


action and tone of the piano. 


THE TECHNIPHONE, 


A® instrument with a pianoforte key-board and a genuine piano touch, designed to take the place of the 
ianoforte as an improvement upon it in learning the mechanism or technique of piano-playing, on 

which all actual practice of finger exerc ses, scales, arpeg; 

training of fingers and joints to delicacy or strength of touch, to suppleness, flexibility and precision, can be 

done, including the practice of pieces. t 

It saves the player from that weariness and satiety which the constant hearing 


OR SILENT PRAC- 
TICE PIANO. 


‘os, chords, velocity, time, accentuation, and all 


It accelerates progress, saves money, saves nerves saves the 


is sure to beget. For the easy, certain, almost automatic 





of tones and frequent r 
acqu ring of a perfect 











pet of p ag : 
legato, and all grades of staccato, it is as superior to the piano as the foot-rule is 
superior to the eye in taking exact measurements, 


THE TECHNIPHONE ‘CO.”7, 
CHICAGO: LYON & HEALY, 


1 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 
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PIANO PURCHASES. 


Instruments Sold by the *‘ Installment ’’ Plan, 
So Much Down, So Much Weekly. 


E take the following from the Richmond (Ind.) 
Sunday Register : 

A boy will do anything, suffer any inconvenience to get over 
ground without walking, and in this nineteenth century every- 
body almost is trying to give satisfaction to his desires without 
paying full measure for them. Many articles of convenience, 
comfort or pleasure are beyond the reach of so many in price 
that some means must be invented to bridge the chasm. To pay 
cash is impossible, to borrow and pay interest gives no hope, and 
the thrifty dealer has set upon the plan of taking a small per cent. 
in a cash payment at delivery of the goods and then contracts 
with the purchaser to pay a still smaller per cent., weekly or 
monthly, oftener the latter. This weekly or monthly ‘‘ install- 
ment,” as it is called, amounts to more than a paying interest on 
the money and a rental for the use of the article sold combined, 
and hence the dealer does not lose anything. A reporter hap- 
pened in conversation the other day with Mr. Daniell, manager 
of Swan’s music store, and learned a point or two of interest con- 
cerning this style of trade. The question, ‘‘ How’s the piano 
business?” brought us to the point at once in the answer. 

‘Good. There has been a heavy increase in business since we 
came here in 1882. We have nothing to complain of but occa- 
sionally slow collections, the bulk of business being of the install- 
ment kind.” 

** The what kind?” 

“‘ The installment—part down, balance at so much a month.” 

‘*Oh,” said the scribe, “‘ tell me about it.” 

** There are various installment plans,” was the reply. ‘‘ With 
the large Cincinnati and Eastern piano dealers it is customary to 
sell pianos on payment of $25 when the instrument is delivered 
and $15 every month, taking chattel mortgage on the piano. In 
case the purchaser fail to meet the payment promptly the dealer 
forecloses the mortgage and recovers the piano, retaining all that 
has been paid. This, it seems to me, is a piece of robbery. Our 
plan is to sell on a small cash payment and let the purchaser fix 
the amount of his monthly or quarterly installment, provided it 
is not less than twice what would be a fair rental. Then, if the 
buyer pays regularly six installments, we insure him against any 
loss forfeiture. All dealers will have to come to this sooner or 
later.” 

** What is the effect on sales and prices?” 

‘* The installment plan naturally increases the number of sales. 
A salesman traveling through Wayne County would have a pretty 
hard time of it if he should sell for cash only. Prices are not 
increased by it. Competition is too brisk for that.” 

‘* But does not this plan lead people to outlay beyond their 
means ?” 

“I think not, as arule. On the contrary, it induces many 
people to put away a part of their earnings that otherwise they 
would squander on things of no value. Many who have paid for 
instruments on the installment plan have in time of need found 
that they had collateral upon which to realize forcash. But there 
are exceptions. Some weeks ago a woman in plain attire came 
into the store and wanted to buy a fine piano for her daughter, 
paying so much down and the balance in payments of $10 a 


month. I thought I had better investigate, and so wrote to the 


RUD. IBACH SOHN, 





proprietor of one of our large manufactories, in which he was em- 
ployed, and asked about the circumstances of this woman’s hus- 
band. In reply I received a letter stating that the man needed 
every cent he made for bread. But these cases are the exception, 
and will be found extrayagant in cash sales also.” 

‘* Is it much trouble to call in these installments ?” 

“ Not as much as would be supposed.” 

** Are all branches of trade adopting this plan ?” 

“Yes. Even the clothing houses in Cincinnati do it. In 
large cities ladies’ expensive fur garments are sold on weekly or 
monthly payments. It is also used largely in the jewelry trade. 
The installment plan is a kind of necessary evil, and has a strong 
foothold and will always be hard to root out.” 

‘* By the way, are not pianos too much of a luxury for exten- 
sive sale?” 

‘‘It would not seem so. It is estimated by the New York 
MusIcAL Courier that 48,000 pianos were made in this country 
in 1886, against 10,000 in 1860, This shows a very healthy in- 
crease, which is still growing. By a careful estimate it has been 
found by that musical authority that at least 1,000,000 pianos are 
in the homes of this country. But there are 11,000,000 families 
in the country, and nearly one-half must sooner or later have 
pianos. Then the country is growing, so that it does not seem 
very strange that what at first seems a luxury becomes a business 
of considerable importance.” 

‘* How many families in Richmond have pianos and whose 
make are they ?” 

**Most every other house in the city has a piano, You can 
make your own calculation. Every piano maker is represented, 
though from our sales-book and tuning-list we know that there 
are more of the old Chase pianos than any other. Then of the 
high-grade pianos the ‘Sohmer’ and the ‘ Decker’ are the most 
prominent. Of the new Starr upright, which has been in the 
market less than two years, we have delivered in Richmond about 
forty. We have sold all we could get from the factory.” 

‘* Are the uprights supplanting the square?” 

‘* There are at this time fully twenty-five uprights sold to one 
It is a common thing to receive notice from piano 
The day of 


square. 
manufacturers that they will make no more squares. 
the awkward ‘square box of wires’ is past.” 


The Undulatory Theory of Sound. 


T requires considerable hardihood to endeavor to 
destroy deep-seated convictions, or even to attempt to do so 
in the most modest manner. If the current theories on any sub- 
ject are universally accepted by professors and famous men, and 
it occurs to some unknown but patient, silent, plodding investi- 
gator that the theories do not explain the facts, and that he 
should attempt to enlighten these accredited teachers, he may 
most probably find that they are, after all, not more willing to 
receive truth than less distinguished men, notwithstanding the 
fact that they persistently assert that this is all they seek. 
Suppose, for instance, that the pipe maker of an organ factory, 
finding the dogmatic statements of the best acousticians wholly 
at variance with his experience, and wishing to guard his fellow 
workmen from being led into error (from wasting valuable time 
and materials in following the algebraic formulz of scientists), he 
attempts to put into type his well-ascertained facts, the absence 
of literary style in his writings, of influence in the world of 
science, &c., might lead to his being rewarded with a contemptu- 
ous smile from physicists generally and the remark : “ We do not 
write books on acoustics for fools, but for learned men. It is 


BARMEN, Neuerweg 40, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand « Upright Pianos 


TO THE IMPERIAL COURT OF GERMANY. 





ye ESE beautiful instruments are designed and executed by 


true artists. 


Thcy combine with a tasteful, elegant ex- 


terior and thorough solidity of construction a great and noble 

tone, that is at once powerful and delicate, sonorous and 
sympathetic, They must be heard and seen, to be 
fully appreciated. Testimonials from great authorities. 
Prizes at many Exhibitions. 


SPECIALTIES: 


CONCERT and PARLOR GRANDS, = 


ee 


ALAA 


INTERIOR OF PARLOR GRAND. 


Preferred and praised by the artists for 


TONE AND TOUCH. 


Artistic Cases in any Style to order, with 
strict correctness guaranteed. 
Pianos Varnished for the United States. 
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impossible, therefore, for you, an artisan, to answer us; we have 
not addressed you.” 

These remarks are called forth, though perhaps not entirely 
justified, by the silence that followed the assertions of Dr. A. 
Wilford Hall (1877) exposing the fallacy of the present theory of 
sound, in order that Dr. Henry A. Mott (Professor of Chemistry 
and Physics. New York Medical College) may receive the tribute 
of praise for publishing his views supporting Dr. Hall in a little 
book now issued by John Wiley & Sons, New York. He points out 
that the agitation of the air in the immediate vicinity of a steam- 
whistle extends no more than thirty feet ; whereas it may be 
heard at a distance of fifteen miles. Also, that when a cornetist 
produces a good note he uses very little wind (much less than he 
would if he simply blew into the mouthpiece), and, therefore, 
cannot agitate the surrounding air so very greatly. That the so- 
called air waves are only an incidental effect of the motion gene- 
rating the sound, and not the sound itself. 

If we think to explain the matter by assuming (as the defend- 
ers of the undulatory theory of light are bound to do) the exist- 
ence of an all-pervading substance as ether, then why can we 
hear sounds with our ears turned away from their source, and 
yet are unable to see a candle on a dark night with the back of 
the head turned toward it? 

The late Professor Henry, who worked for the government, 
and was content to send his report periodically to the Lighthouse 
Board rather than boast of his discoveries in popular publications 
deserves great credit for being the first to record many singular 
facts that some of his successors claim. One of these is that 
sound travels farther against a strong wind than withit. This alone 
should lead one to suspect that atmospheric conditions are insuf- 
ficient to account for wave propagation in the sense intended by 
acousticians generally. Consider also that sound travels in iron 
16,822 feet per second ; that iron is hungry for heat ; that it re- 
quires considerable time to cool, and then inquire what its tem- 
perature should be from the accumulation of heat from a tuning- 
fork making 440 condensations per second. 

The action of the fork itself, as its tone becomes feeble, is so 
very slight as to require a powerful lens to detect it. While still 
sounding audibly, each ‘‘ swing and swang” is only one sixty- 
four thousand millionths of an inch. How could this affect the 
surrounding air by blows? The prong moves too slowly to hit on 
oxygen or nitrogen molecule. 

It is altogether too ridiculous to speak of the reversing of the 
motion, for the space traversed by a conical pendulum is greater 
than that traversed by a reciprocating one, like the fork ; and 
Some persons have even said that at 
If a gradual 


hence the fork moves slower. 
these very stops and starts disturbances are caused. 
slackening, pause and gentle reversal can give blows or “ tear up 
the air,” our general ignorance must be complete. 

It also seems ridiculous to compare the action of so-called 
sound-waves with that of water-waves. For waves of water 
gradually slacken as they travel from the cause of disturbance 
until they pause or are conjoined by a stronger wave advancing 
from behind. We find when standing on the shore a very long 
wave periodically formed, due to this combined action. No such 
reinforcement is found in sound 

Music would be impossible if the waves slackened in this way, 
unless our ears were quite close to the vibrating bodies. To any 
unbiased person or investigator having a candid mind, the con- 
sideration of the phenomena of beats and interference of the 
noises made by extremely small or feeble insects, of the action of 
the tympani and corti arches of the human ear lead to conclusions 
that differ markedly from those of our most self-complacent scien- 
tists. Dr. Mott’s book deserves the immediate attention of 
musicians and musical instrument makers. 


—® COLOCNE, Unter Coldschmied 38. @— 


GRAND CONCERT UPRIGHT, GERMAN RENAISSANCE. 
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—The New England pianos will be sold in Cincinnati by M. 
Steinert & Sons. 

—Mr. W. H. Alfring, of Horace Waters & Co., has gone to 
the Bermudas for the benefit of his health. 


—Strauch Brothers will commence to build the new addition 
to their factory as soon as the weather permits. 


—C, D. Pease is filling up his new wareroom with some elegant 
styled Pease pianos. The room is 20xgo feet, and just what 


Pease needed. 

-Illidge, who represents the Guild piano on the road, has com- 
He reports that Smith & Nixon, of 
Cincinnati, have taken the Guild. 


pleted a long Western tour. 


Mr. C. E. Woodman has given up his position with Law- 
rence & Son, Boston. Mr. Woodman’s energy required a larger 
field than could be offered by that firm. 


—Mr. J. W. Chamberlain, traveling for Malcolm Love & Co., 
manufacturers of the Waterloo organs, was in town on Monday 
on his return from a prosperous business trip. 


The piano warerooms of E. W. Tyler, the Knabe represen- 


tative in Boston, are undergoing complete remodeling. In the 
meanwhile Mr. Tyler has removed his stock upstairs. 

Hunt & Beilstein, a new firm, represents the Steinway piano 
in Louisville, Ky. L. U. Milward, a large firm, represents the 


Steinway in Lexington, Ky. This is all Steinert territory. 

—We saw an order yesterday received by Alfred Dolge, per 
steamship Aller, which arrived from Bremen on Monday, for 
seventy-three sheets of Dolge’s “ Patent” felt, to be shipped to 
Isermann, Hamburg, for covering grand-piano hammers. _Iser- 
mann covers the hammers for all the renowned grand-piano manu- 
facturers of Europe. 

~A firm here wrote to a Western piano dealer who owed them 
** Dear Sir—Will you be kind enough to send us the 
To this the firm received 


money : 
Yours truly.” 
the following reply: ‘* Gentlemen—Your request is granted with 
The amount of my bill is five hundred and seventy- 


amount of your bill? 


pleasure 


five dollars. Yours truly.” 


—Mr. Albert Krell, of Cincinnati, is contemplating a trip 
East in a few weeks. 


—Hardman, Peck & Co, are doing a rushing trade—a trade 
that has grown into great dimensions. 


—J. M. Richards, formerly with the Vocalion Company, has 
sued the company for salary. He has a contract which the com- 
pany discarded. 


—Mrs. Mary A. Davidson, the defaulting piano dealer, of 
Lynn, Mass., was convicted last Friday and was sentenced to 
serve thirty months in the House of Correction, South Boston. 


—Mr. Isaac I. Cole, senior member of the veneer firm of Isaac 
I. Cole & Son, has just returned from the mountains of West Vir- 
ginia, where he has been looking up fine walnut for spring trade. 


—A gentleman who has just arrived from the West informs us 
that the music trade of Kansas City is suffering, together with 
other trades, on account of the mania for real-estate speculation 
prevailing in that city. 


—Grinnell Brothers, of Detroit, Mich,, should have been credit- 
ed in our correspondent’s letter from that point with the agency 
of the Sterling piano and Sterling organ. The firm write to us: 
“We are not able to get half the Sterling pianos we can sell ; we 
average one car-load of Sterling organs per month.” 


—We have been informed that the Miller Organ Company, of 
Lebanon, Pa., contemplates opening a music store April 1, in one 
of the most centrally located rooms in that city. Judging from 
the enterprise of this company we have no doubt their store will 
be one of the finest and most successful in the State. Their line 
will embrace a complete stock of pianos, organs, musical instru- 
ments, sheet music and all goods incident to the trade. In short, 
it is to be a complete music store, and will be placed in compe- 
tent hands. 


ANTED—First-class traveling salesman for our Texas 
agency ; good man can get permanent and well-paying 


position. Apply to Hardman, Peck & Co., 146 Fifth-ave., N. Y. 


ANTED-—Situation Wanted—A young man, 21 years of 
age, desires a situation in a music house ; 6 years’ ex- 
perience. PIANO AND ORGAN, 122 Fayetteville-st., Raleigh, 


N.C. 


ANTED—By a large and influential Boston manufactur- 

ing house, which has an extensive correspondence ail 
over the country, a correspondent of experience who can at the 
same time take charge of the retail piano department. This firm 
is not to be identified with any house that has previously adver- 
tised a want in these columns, Address ‘‘ EXPERIENCE,” care 





Tables of importance. 


VALUE OF IMPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 











Month ending December 31, 1886 .. ........csccccccsccssccssscesees $139,706 
a a December 31, 1885 ..... his oebRake babs seceherpocanese 111,007 
Twelve months ending December 31, 1886................... 000005 1,506, 306 
“ ” ns NOR SD. TEE (60s cpebacacive igpescsepe 1,311,440 
EXPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
ALL OTHER 
OrGans. Pianos. AnD Parts | ToTats 
THEREOF. 
No. | Value. | No. | Value. Value. Value. 
Month ending Dec. 31, 
1886 ..... vopescecarees 686 |$46,027 | 127 [$33,363 | $14,198 | $03,588 
Month ending Dec. 31, 
MODS ii oddsbowecdic sods 1,259 | 70,55 68 23.534 16,516 11,601 
Twelve months ending 
ec, 31, 1006......... 7,686 | 475,833 | 858 | 249,409 | 110,383 835,625 
Twelve months ending 
Dec. 31, 1885......+.+ 8,414 | 545.302 | 818} 230,651 136,930 912,883 























It will be seen that the imports of musical instruments have in- 
creased in 1886 over 1885 to the amount of $206,000. 








INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY 


OF THE 


Music Trade ot tie World. 


COMPILED BY 
PAUL DeWIT, Letpzic, GERMANY. 


IN ENGLISH, GERMAN AND FRENCH. 





Every Dealer inevery Town, City and Country mentioned. 





AN IMMENSE VOLUME OF SOME 500 PAGES. 





Every Firm that Exports Instruments must have a copy. 
PRICE, $7.50. 


ADDRESS 
BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 
5 MUSICAL COURIER, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 





of THe MusicaL Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 


25 East i4th Street, New York. 





AUCUSTUS BAUS &C 














OFFER TO THE TRADE THEIR NEW AND ATTRACTIVE STYLES OF 


O___aidderg 9 
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Orchestral, Upright and Square Grand 3 





silanes 
HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


-<@” AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Correspondence Solicited. 
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PIANO-F 
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HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCR, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISR 


es 


i” AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


ee 





Correspondence Solicited. 





ORTES. 


wae CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. «eq 








Warerooms, 58 West 23d St., | Factories, 251 East 33d and 406 and 408 East 30th St 





NEW YoORKEZ:. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Fianoforte Actions, 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 
—-NEW YORK +— 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 








WHEELOCK PIANOS 


763 to 785 East 149th Street, New York. 


25 EAST 14th STREET, 
143 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





MANUFACTORY: 


WAREROOMS: 


NEW YORK. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


| JACOB DOLL, 


Train Strings and Desks 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 





402, 406 & 408 East 30th Street, New York. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1849,) 


Manufacturers of SQUARE, UPRIGHT AND COTTAGE 


Piano-FP'ortes. 


More than 40,000 Made and in Use. 


EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 


oe 


<> —f Divstrated Catalogue Free. + 


Warerooms, 146 A Tremont St, Boston. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
iP RepRBeN 2.00 2 SS es 


» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS,. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 











HAZELTON BROTHERS, 














~<s > 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » SJ I AA NY Os IN EVERY RESPECT, # 
~<o. . aa 


>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, eo 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORK. 








BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 





Between vi fth Ave’ wane} NEW YORK. 


JAMES & HOLMSTRO 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. 


THEIR 


PIANOS ” "Surge 


26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE 
EECSLEEEOS OF Tanes SESERUMEESS. 


233 & 235 E. Twenty-First St. 
NEW TORE. 
— WE ails TURE - 


Grand, Upri'ht and Squares 








HALLET & DAVIS CO.'S PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


ador: rile, td Gita Mattinen Bendel, Stra 
"Abt, Pes Titiens, Heilbro nee dics 
” Gre atest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 167 Tremont street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 


State and Alams Streets, Chicago; 


Market and Powell Streets, San Franisceco, Cal. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 








UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


HIGHEST INTEREST RATE! 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 
ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 


Assets, over $3,000,000. 


ALFRED E. HATCH, 2 Gants St., Baltimore, 
Supt. Eastern Department. 


NEWBY & EVANS 


Uoright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 


INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEW YORE. 





C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


— Or — 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
89 and 91 East Indiana Street, 
CEIICAGO. 





JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST 

GRAND ORGANS: 


Fifth Avenue Ouhadeal, Hi, Fu 
» rk. George’s Ch., 
x 143 a pete s M. E. “oh 
43 th Avenue Pres. 
1.8 ¥., 


j Biekive Tab 
paca ‘Trinity Ch. 
San F 33s Christ 


ere, BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. 


Ch., 





FREHBORN G&. SJL, 


— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


Bradbury Piano-Fortes, 


MANUFACTORY CORNER WILLOUGHBY AND RAYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 














— THE OLD RELIABLE — 


TBRADBURY”".- PLANO, 


NEW YORK. 


Warerooms and Principal Office: 
No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, 
BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—1103 Pennsylvania Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA—1020 Arch Street. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS—484 Broadway. 
QGASE FAOCTORY—LEOMINSTER, MASS, 


BROOKLYN—95 Broadway, E. D. 
RROOKLYN—794 Broadway, B. D. 
CHICAGO~—141 Wabash Ave, 
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IME OLD STAMDARD M ARTIN GUIT ARS EO fue 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
m= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <<a 























For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame Dr GON), | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S, De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J, LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS, Dz JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others. 








out deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


He. 
















RICH BEHR BROS. & CO 


NEW PATENT 


Harmonic Upright 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 





CHRISTI 


UPRIGHT 


AND 


PIANOS 






Grand, Square and ACK 


+PLIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


CHRISTIE & CO., 518 to 526 W. 48th St. §2™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 









TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “The QUALITY 
of TONE, which is REMARKABLY fine, by_ its 
POWER and BRILLIANCY the SINGING qualities 
of the instrument, the TOUCH even throughout, the 

CONSTRUCTION, EXCELLENCE of DESIGN, and 
PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP.” 


WAREROOMS, 16 EAST 14TH STREET. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. ¥ "==, Factory, 292, 294, 296 and 298 Eleventh Ave. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. ee ee —— Cor. 29th Street, New York. 


SM ITH SAMUEL PIERCE,|C: KU RTZMAN, Grand Square. and Urigh 
AMERICAN | “escoe= | APLANOFORTES, > 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. | 16> 108 and 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 
rean F1pes 
ay ei Ceecet. ERNST ROSENKRANZ, 


A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
PI ANOS “ED AL ORK, both Vive ond Ross Piano Manufacturer, 
FRONT PIPEs. 


Is als pared to f ish the bes lity of O 
| ane PreKeys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &. DRESDEN, GERMAN Y. 
| 


Thousands of these Pianos in use in America. 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Catalogues free on application. Grand. Square and Upright At prices which will enable the Agent to make handsome profits. 


THE | T 
| p | A N ¢ F 0 RT k S. &@” AGENTS WANTED IN ALL THE LARCE CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
. gto apr UD, sae uerentratrt V H BIST n ") F. CONNOR, 
: UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE sil, PIANOS. 






Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 
















































ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 





tw” Over 100,000 Made and Sold, 
































ch establishes th NEQUALE . 7 
C. N. STIMPSON, |yexcwitssny rgzstay 2 | "Pino Manufacturers 
MANUFACTURER OF Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FoR Five Years FIRST-CLASS PIANOS at at Very Low Prices. Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 

Carved+ Biano« Legs,, WM. KNABE & CO.|DEALERS’ OPPORTUNITY! New vor«. 

LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, WARE ROOMS: tT Connasponpance Souiciten. Me s:9/bamrehig A ~ aa oem memoioy 
A jJarge variety of New Designs for Upright and No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. Office and Warerooms: 243-245 E, Chicago Ave.; 
Grand Pianos, 817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. Factory: 51-53-55 P teeth 

a : earso ’ N, B.—Pi shipped before bei 

Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. CHICAGO, ILL. Tuned and aa ee aay 





oho PIANOFORTE MANUFACTORY 


ONDON 1862 ~ 
a — OQ ee ee 


GEBRUDER KNAKE, 


MUNSTER IN WESTFALIA, GERMANY. 













Factory one of the Oldest Established in Germany. 












‘= INSTRUMENTS FOR EXPORT A SPECIALTY.<>- 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. FORT WAYNE ORGAN C0., 


~uiIT HAS NO SUPERIOR! :— : FORT WAYNE, IND. : 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 
ND, [ ANUS, 
At .L our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


93” 


‘slit FE TE K C LITTLE GIANT 
BABY GRAND. GEO. S LOVIN & ® 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 


THE swautior onAND GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANO MADE 


PIANO MADE, Containing all improvements, com- 


= bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic a ) nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


tone, pliable action and absolute dura- : and Small Apartments. 


— wlliee Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 1 


Chicago Musical Directory WPPEW AN & HENNING. ze - THE MILLER” ORGAN 



































SEASON 1887. 
A large list of Musicians, Musical Clabs, | Je the Bet and Meet Salabie 
Piano Manufacturers. Organ of the day. 
Quartets and Concert Companies, acct 
BANDS, SOCIETIES, UNIONS, &c., 4c.| YPRIGHT PIANOS A SPECIALTY.| Ga=asmigy AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
ONE DOLLAR. a x RESENTED, CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 
Send stamps or postal note and receive by mail. AGENTS WANTED. » cw am ~~ 


H. MASTERTON & CO., Publishers, | 4 ITE » MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 


112 and 114 La Salle St., Sateen ml. ITEZLACA, WN. 


STULTZ & B F UE e R, or Y ESN iat MANUFACTURERS OF 
en UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 








P L i3 ee Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 

Upright and Square = it and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
—" and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 





, T @ 1" | oie King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki, 
ti At |, 1 ES M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs . G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
= vi ott 5 San Francisco, and many others. 
= = gnne 2 


Pepe st oa Wordieems: 338 and 340 East 31st § ist Street, New York.| a eee a @ ater a ee thie, NEW YORK. 








CRANE & CHAPUIS, OPER PIANO. 
Te ee ee ee The Best Piano in the Market. 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 


= ae pie sini THE PEEK & SON, Manufacturers, 
WI CP is § AIL T AB FAQ uaF” Sygate Derase apd Peters to 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St, NEW YORK 


FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT GHORGH BOTHN HR, 


= PIANOS, nagiatg Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


630 Washington Street, BOSTON. ccna he NEW FACTORY, 135 and 187 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Worcester, Mass. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, |T- F. KRAEMER & CO.,' "3arvgeant" 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. oo “9 mOMPORTERS OF 
MANUFACTURERS OF F : = See Soto tt a sane: = cp GRAND, SQUARE 


PIANO HARDWARE, | (ph ge ee 2d UPRIGHT 
Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, é&o. PA TN.. re we </fey §=—PIANO COVERS 
. ~'SMalleable fron Castings: “Ail kinds of Plano Bolts tee fAiy ma) §6=—s AND SCARFS 
Patented constantly dn hand. EEN Bee pre : AP < Piano Stools, 
~ , 3 Mus pti bus 


STRAUCH BROS., 4d 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — a Ss . : PAY 3 P on Selection 
a di eit to the Trade 


Grand, Square and Upright = SS ~ = = = =e ey || = owest Prices, 


= a ——s - | Ottoman 
2S cee ae SS Piano - Stoo} 
SS = - —“S ~ a great 
‘J 4 Specially, 
FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. P. O. Box 2920. Next to Steinway Hall. 2” Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


EE. G. HARRINGTON! & CO. win oD 
“Thhwvivhtim, guint SQuUare? Upright Pianofortes 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453. 455 aud 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





















































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 





Sreinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS STEINWAY HALL 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 


MASON & HAMLIN, 


IMPROVED i 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WITH THEIR IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING, 


PATENTED JULY 24, 1883. 


CHARACTERIZED BY BRIGHTEST, PUREST TONES, GREATEST DURABILITY, 
IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING. 





The Strings, being directly secured to th2 iron frame by Metal fastenings, will not 
require tuning one-quarter as often as Pianos on the old system. 


This new mode of piano construction was invented and introduced by Mason & Hamlin in 1882, and 
has been fully tested and proved, many excellent experts having pronounced it the “ greatest improvement 
made in pianos of the century.” 

For fifty years manufacturers have realized the disadvantages of wrest-pins set in wood to fasten the 
strings of pianos, and have been seeking to find some better way of securing them. Especially has this been 
the case in Europe, where a number of patents have been taken out for devices securing the strings by metal 
fastenings directly to the plates. Until the invention of the Mason & Hamlin Co. not one of these has proved 
practically successful ; but the constant striving of pianoforte makers for this improvement shows its im- 
portance. The lack of reliability of iron set in wood to fasten the strings securely, exactly and permanently, 
has been the most serious difficulty of piano making from the beginning. Not forgetting or underestimating 
the great improvement effected from time to time in pianos, or the great excellence recently attained by best 
makers, it yet remains that the improvement of greatest importance of all, without which very highest 
excellence could not be attained, has not been successfully accomplished until now. 

Every piano of their manufacture will illustrate that very highest excellence which has always 
characterized their Organs, and won for them highest awards at every great world’s industrial 
exhibition for nineteen years. Catalogues of Organs and Pianos free to any address. 

WARKANT. Each piano will be accompanied by the fullest warrant. Determined to 
achieve the very highest reputation for their pianofortes, should defect develop itself in any 
one, the company will be more eager to correct it than the purchaser can be to have them. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 154 Tremont Street, Boston , 46 East Four- 
teenth Street (Union Square), New York ; 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 




















ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. 
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C. C. BRICCS & CO. 


Upright and Grand Pianos. | 


NO. 5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANS 
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ALFRED 





Vienna, 1873. 


FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


WORKS: 


PIANOZORGAN § 
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FELT & SOUNDING BOARD-FACTORIES AT DOLGEVILLE,N.Y.44 














DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 
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122 HAST THIRTEENTH STREET, NW YORE. 
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3 WEST 14th ST. 











BEHNING & SON. 


783. BACON PIANOS. '887. 


FRANCIS BACON’S PIANO FACTORY, 
Nos. 19 and 21 West 22d Street, near Fifth Ave., New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


4 a 
4 Chase Piano Co. }: 
jer 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 














LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 196 Duane Street, Cor, Church, New York. 














